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ROCHESTER GREETS © 
NATIVE COMPOSERS 
IN FESTIVAL LISTS 


Fourth Annual Series of Pro- 
grams Given by Eastman 
School under Hanson Brings 
First Performances of Attrac- 
tive Works — General Trend 
Shows Advance Over Music 
Presented in Former Years— 
Four Concerts and Ballet Eve- 
ning Received with Enthusiasm 
by Large Audiences 


OCHESTER, May 5.—The Fourth 
Annual Festival of American Mu- 
sic, held by the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic under the direction of Dr. Howard 
Hanson on April 30, May 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
mpressed as presenting new music of a 
much higher grade than had been the 
case in former festivals. American 
composers, at least those whose works 
were played this year, seem to be learn- 
ing to project what they have to say 
mn a more finished, surer manner; and 
vhat they have to say is more worth 
hearing. These concerts, which were 
free and well attended by music lovers, 
augur well for the future of American 
music 
lhe fourth and fifth programs, given 
the Eastman Theatre, were of out- 
standing interest. On May 3, the con- 
cert consisted entirely of first perform- 
inces either anywhere, in concert form 
or in America. The ballet program on 
May 4 brought the first public perform- 
ance of Martha Alter’s Anthony Com 
stock, or A Puritan’s Progress, a fea 
ture of the festival. 
First Performances Given 


[he festival opened in Kilbourn Hall, 
Karl Van Hoesen conducting the East- 
man School Little Symphony of Phi 
Mu Alpha Sinfonia. Works receiving 
frst performances were Two Images 
for small orchestra by Lazare Samin- 
sky, and The Lament of Dido from 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, arranged by 
Bernard Rogers. 

Mr. Saminsky’s music, portraying A 
Sonnet of Michael Angelo and a poem 
of Browning’s called Venice, is rather 
sombre and very dissonant, though the 
second part has fleeting moments of 
diatonic tranquillity. Mr. Rogers’s ver- 
sion of the Purcell music is delightful. 
His Soliloquy for flute and string or- 
chestra was also on the program, with 
Burnett Atkinson as the soloist. Other 
works were Albert Suite 
Antique, Three Pieces for small orches- 
tra by Herbert Inch, Bernard Wage- 
naars Sinfonietta, and William Grant 
Stills suite, From. the Black Belt, 
played by request. 

\t the concert in the Eastman Thea- 
tre on May 1, the Eastman School Or- 
-hestra was conducted by Samuel Belov. 
Herman Rudin’s Prelude and Allegro 
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Director of the Rochester 


Howard Hanson, 


American Festival and Conductor of Two 


Programs 


Martha Alter, Whose New Ballet, Anthony 
Comstock, Was a Colorful Feature of the 
Festival 


Revival of Festival Series in Ithaca 
Brings Three Concerts of Note 


Elijah, Conducted by Weaver, Is Climax of Programs—New York 
Orchestra, under Sokoloff, Applauded in Two Concerts—Emily 
Roosevelt, Doris Doe, Dan Gridley and Richard Bonelli Are Soloists 


THACA, May 5.—lIn the sonorous 
final measures of that great chorus 


ending Thou Fillest the Heaven with 


Glory! Amen!, a splendid performance 
of Mendelssohn’s enduring oratorio 
Elijah under the direction of Paul 


Weaver, head of Cornell University’s 
music department, brought to a close to- 
night the last of three festival concerts. 

Not since 1917 has \thaca had a 


spring festival, though before that 
date many fine annual events were 
placed on record. It is a matter tor 


rejoicing that Mr. Weaver, in present- 
ing two orchestral concerts and a great 
choral work this year, has paved the 
way for the return of what will be, if 
this year’s singing is a sample, a note- 
worthy choral festival. Attendance was 
excellent, even in so large a place as 
the Drill Hall, where the Elijah was 
sung, an auditorium never before used 
for a concert. 

The spirit behind the preparation of 
the chorus of 439 voices is so fine that 
[ must mention it here. Instead of per 
forming with only his own university 
singing forces, Mr. Weaver chose to 
construct a unit to represent truly the 
community, made up of eighteen choirs 
of churches and educational institutions. 
Their massed rehearsals were under 
Mr. Weaver, their individual ones un- 
der their own directors, who are: Alice 
Barber, George Daland, Mrs. Frank B. 
Howe, Mrs. Louis Sullivan, Eric Dud- 
ley, Mrs. Eric Dudley, F. A. Powers, 


Bert Rogers Lyon, Ralph Ewing, Louise 
C, Titcomb, Mrs. Clara F. Browning, 
R. H. Wheeler, Paul Weaver, and Elsie 
Newell. 

It may be said that the chorus sang 
with fine quality, excellent intonation 
and commendable precision. 


Soloists Are Admirable 


Mr. Weaver presented four admirable 
soloists, Richard Bonelli, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, in the name part, Emily 
Roosevelt, soprano, Doris Doe, contral- 
to of the Metropolitan Opera, and Dan 
Gridley, tenor, and the New York Or- 
chestra, which played the instrumental 
part capably. Not only was the choral 
singing enjoyable, but I am particularly 
grateful to Mr. Weaver for including 
parts of the work which I have not 
heard given in years and several which 
[ have never heard at all. 

(Continued on page 8) 


N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 
ATTAINS OBJECTIVE 
OF FUND CAMPAIGN 


Goal of $500,000 Passed by 
$1,659 — Conductors for Next 
Season to Be Toscanini, Bruno 
Walter, Klemperer, Rodzinski, 
Janssen, Lange and Schelling— 
Series of Thirty Weeks to Com- 
prise 116 Concerts — Brahms 
Cycle and Wagner Programs 
Will Be Features — Victory 
Dinner Celebrates Successful 
Termination of Campaign 


LANS for next season’s activities 

of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony were made public after an 
announcement had been made at the 
society's Victory Dinner on April 30 
that the campaign to raise $500,000 had 
been oversubscribed to the amount of 
$1,659. 

Seven conductors will be heard dur- 
ing the season: Arturo Toscanini, 
Bruno Walter, Otto Klemperer, Artur 
Rodzinski, Werner Janssen, Hans 
Lange and Ernest Schelling. The sea- 
son will begin on Oct. 4, and run for 
thirty weeks, closing on April 28, 1935. 
Chere will be 116 concerts in all, two 
Thursday evening and two Friday 
matinee series of fifteen concerts each; 
three Sunday afternoon series of ten 
concerts each; two series of ten Satur- 
day night concerts tor students, and six 
Saturday morning concerts for children. 
The Sunday concerts will be broadcast 
as before. 


Toscanini’s Tenth Season 


Mr. Toscanini, in his tenth season 
with the society, will conduct for ten 
weeks. His plans include a Brahms 
cycle of the four symphonies and four 
concertos with Jascha Heifetz, Vlad- 
imir Horowitz, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Mishel Piastro and Alfred Wallenstein 
as soloists, and the German Requiem 
with the Schola Cantorum. He will re- 
peat the Missa Solemnis of Beethoven, 


heard this season, and give one all- 
Debussy program. 

Mr. Walter, who returns for his 
fourth successive winter, will conduct 


for six weeks, during which he will give 


(Continued on page 17) 


Metropolitan Opera Assured for Next Season 


*“T“HE necessary fund for carrying on 

the Metropolitan Opera Association 
having been completed, subscribers were 
officially notified on April 28 that the 
activities of the company will continue 
next season. As this year, the season 
will be fourteen weeks long, commenc- 
ing on Monday, Dec. 24, and lasting 
until March 30. There will be the usual 
series of five subscription performances 


on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday nights and Saturday matinees, 
also the series of twelve popular-priced 
Saturday night performances and the 
Sunday night concerts. 

Prices in the greater part of the house 
are to remain unchanged from the scale 
of this season, but some seats in the 
family circle will be reduced from $21 
to $14 for the season. 
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Chicago Symphony to Give Daily 


Concerts at Century of Progress 


Kaufmann-Fabry 
Signing the Contract Which Provides for Orchestral Music at Chicago's Exposition. From the 
Left: G. F. Swift, President of Swift & Co.; Henry E. Voegeli, Manager of the Chicago Sym- 

phony; Eric DeLamarter, Associate Conductor, and Frederick Stock, Conductor 


HICAGO, May 5.—Under the spon- 
sorship of Swift & Co., the Chicago 
Symphony will give a series of concerts 
at A Century of Progress. The pro- 
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grams, which are to begin on July 1, 
will be presented in the Swift Theatre, 
an open-air auditorium. Concerts dur- 
ing the first part of the series will be 


Brilliant Tchaikovsky Festival Events 
Conclude Boston Symphony Season 





Koussevitzky Conducts Special 
Programs with Distinguished 
Soloists — Symphony by Ran- 
dall Thompson Has First Local 
Performance—Beethoven Cycle 
Completed 

ROsSTON, May 5.—The interest of 


the music loving public in this 
vicinage has centred upon the final 
concerts of the Boston Symphony, 
which closed its season under Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky in Symphony Hall 
with a week of brilliant programs cele- 
brating the name of Tchaikovsky. 
Inasmuch as the last Monday concert 
of the orchestra automatically became 
a part of the final series of concerts, 
we give a complete list of the Tchai- 
kovsky works performed, with dates 
of performance, as follows: 

April 23: Serenade for String Or- 
chestra. Symphony No. 4, in F Minor. 

April 25: Piano Concerto, No. 1, in 
B Flat Minor; soloist, Josef Lhevinne. 
Symphony No. 6, in B Minor (Pa- 
thétique ). 

April 26: String Quartet in D, Op. 
11, No. 1; Richard Burgin, Robert Gun- 
dersen, Jean Lefranc and Jean Bedetti. 
Songs with piano; Maria Kurenko, so- 
prano, Benjamin King, accompanist. 
Trio for violin, ‘cello and piano, Op. 
50; Messrs. Burgin, Bedetti and Jesus 
Maria Sanroma. 

April 27 and 28: Symphony No. 1, in 
G Minor (Winter Dreams). Symphony 
No. 5, in E Minor. 

Of Surpassing Interest 


As it is probable that no conductor 
here or abroad is more in accord with 
the works of Tchaikovsky than Dr. 
Koussevitzky, it naturally followed that 
the orchestral performances were of 
surpassing interest, with climaxes com- 
ing on April 25, 27 and 28. To hear 


a Koussevitzian interpretation of his 
compatriot’s works is to realize anew 
the significance of them. And of 
course, Dr. Koussevitzky has an ex- 
traordinarily flexible instrument upon 
which to play . . . an instrument largely 
of his own making. Mr. Lhevinne re- 
peated former triumphs in this city, 
and the Burgin String Quartet gave 
great pleasure. Mme. Kurenko ap- 
peared for the first time at these con- 
certs, charming her audience with her 
lovely voice; and Messrs. Burgin, Be- 
detti and Sanroma gave a striking read- 
ing of the Trio. 

The final concerts were the occasion 
for such demonstrations as are seldom 
observed. On Saturday night, Dr. 
Koussevitzky was presented with a 
wreath, while the audience stood and 
applauded for five minutes. There can 
be no doubt as to the sentiment of the 
orchestra patrons toward the men and 
their conductor, and it is good news 
to learn that he will return next year. 


From Bach to Today 


For the concerts on April 20 and 21, 
Dr. Koussevitzky arranged the follow- 
ing program: 


Overture to Prometheus......... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 8, in F........... Beethoven 
Suite from El Amor Brujo......... de Falla 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, 
Bach-Respighi 

Not since 1919, according to the pro- 
gram book, had the ballet music to Die 
Geschépfe des, Prometheus been per- 
formed at the regular Friday-Saturday 
concerts. It was, however, played in 
the series dedicated to Beethoven and 
reviewed in the Feb. 10 issue of 
Musicat AmMErRIcA. One may add that 
the work received an equally meritori- 
ous performance. In the Symphony 
was repeated the successful perform- 
ance given on a previous Tuesday 
afternoon, and the de Falla and Bach- 
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under the baton of Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony. 
Later in the season, when he goes 
abroad, Mr. Stock will be succeeded in 
the direction of the programs by Eric 
DeLamarter, associate conductor. Guest 
conductors are also to appear. Pro- 
grams will be given twice daily for a 
period of ten weeks, and amplification 
apparatus will be installed. 


INNOVATIONS MARK 
QUAKER CITY PLANS 


Orchestra’s Thirty-fifth Year To 
Bring Notably Expanded 
Program 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—Notable in- 
novations will mark the thirty-fifth sea- 
son of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which will extend from Oct. 1 to April 
27. One will be a series of ten Sunday 
evening popular programs at popular 
prices. ‘The entry of the orchestra into 
the operatic field, as previously reported 
in Mustcat AMERICA, is to be another. 

The schedule of thirty pairs of con- 
certs on Friday afternoons and Satur- 
day evenings will be maintained, and the 
successful Concerts for Youth are to be 
continued. Twelve programs of a spe- 
cial series are to be transferred from 
Monday to Tuesday nights, when previ- 
ously the house was given over to visits 
from the Metropolitan Opera. The 
Academy of Music remains the orches 
tra’s home. 

Leopold Stokowski will conduct the 
first nine pairs. Conductors to appear 
later are Alexander Smallens, Otto 
Klemperer, Eugene Ormandy and Jose 
Iturbi. Mr. Smallens and Fritz Reiner 
will be among the conductors of operas. 
While no announcement has been made 
in regard to Mr. Stokowski conducting 
operatic productions, it is considered 
likely that he may do so. The organiza- 
tion of a permanent chorus, the engage- 
ment of a stage director of the first 
rank and the engagements of noted 
singers both in this country and abroad 
are also announced. 

The Operatic Repertoire 





Excerpts for the opera performances 
will be from Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
kavalier and Elektra, Massenet’s Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame, Weinberger’s 
Schwanda, Moussorgsky’s Boris Godou- 
noff (which Mr. Stokowski gave in its 
original score, uncut, in a concert ver- 
sion several years back), Verdi's Fal- 
staff, Charpentier’s Louise, Smetana’s 
The Bartered Bride, Debussy’s Pelléas 
et Mélisande, Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer and Die Walkiire, Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro and Gluck’s Orfeo. 
Additionally, one “classic” opera (not 
defined) will be given and a novelty not 
yet presented on any stage, for which 
several new American and foreign 
operas are under consideration. Al- 
ready settled are performances of 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel, Stra- 
vinsky’s short opera Mavre, and an 
accompanying ballet at Christmastide. 
At least one opera will be given in 
English. 





Boston Symphony “Pops” are Opened 


Boston, May 5.—The summer season 
of the Boston Symphony “Pops” was 
auspiciously opened in Symphony Hall 
under the baton of Arthur Fiedler on 
the evening of May 2. W. J. P. 


Gertrude Kappel Sails for Europe 


Gertrude Kappel, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, sailed on May 2 for 
Europe, where she will appear this 
spring and in the summer in various 
cities, 








Los Angeles Organizes New 


Symphony Association 

OS ANGELES, May 5.—Thir- 

teen citizens, headed by Allen 
C. Balch, have organized the 
Southern California Symphony As- 
sociation to bring the winter sea- 
son of orchestra concerts and sum- 
mer concerts in Hollywood Bowl 
under one management. It is plan 
ned to retain the services of Otto 
Klemperer as conductor. The pro- 
ject, which is not organized for 
profit and for which community 
support will be asked, includes 
plans for a two-year period, ex- 
clusive of the Bowl season. 

At a special concert on April 16, 
arranged to interest the public in 
the continuance of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, it was stated that 
contributions were sufficient to 
guarantee Klemperer’s salary for 
another season. 

From the Bowl comes the an 
nouncement that José Iturbi will 
appear as conductor and soloist and 
that Elsa Alsen is to be heard. 

= a C. 








WEST GREETS OPERA 


San Carlo Company Visits Coast Cities 
on Extended Tour 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Com 
pany, Fortune Gallo, impresario, has 
met with pronounced success on an ex 
tended tour of the West. Journeying 
from New York to San Francisco, the 
company proceeded to other cities, in 
cluding Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
Stockton, Fresno, Portland, Ore., Seat- 
tle, and Vancouver, B. C. The atten 
dance during eight weeks reached a to- 
tal of 190,000. After engagements in 
Salt Lake City, Denver and Colorado 
Springs, the San Carlo tour will end 
on May 18. 

Mr. Gallo’s plans for next season in 
volve a long tour opening in September 
and another visit to the Coast. 
Toscanini Sails for Concerts in Paris, 

Salzburg and Vienna 


Arturo Toscanini, accompanied by 
Mme. Toscanini and their niece, Anna 
Polo, sailed on May 5 on the Ile de 
France. In Paris Mr. Toscanini will 
conduct concerts of the Straram Or- 
chestra at the Théatre des Champs Ely- 
sé¢es on May 25 and 27, and June 3 and 
6. He also plans to conduct two con- 
certs in August at the Salzburg Festi- 
val; three or four of the opening pro- 
grams of the Vienna Philharmonic next 
October, at which he will give Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony and the Psalmus 
Hungaricus of Kodaly; and to conduct 
programs in Stockholm on Nov. 29 and 
Dec. 2. In the intervals he will rest at 
[solino San Giovanni, Lago Maggiore 





George Ludwig Jochum to Conduct 
Concerts in Frankfort 
Bertin, May 1. — George Ludwig 
Jochum, brother of Eugen Jochum, con- 
ductor of the Hamburg Philharmonic, 
has been engaged as conductor of the 
Museum Concerts in Frankfort. Joc- 
hum, who is only twenty-four years of 
age, has been general music director 
of the Opera in Miinster. G. pe C. 


Basil Maine Honored by Critics’ 
Circle in London 

Lonpon, May 1.—Basil Maine, music 
critic of the Morning’ Post and corre 
spondent for Musitcat America, has 
recently been elected, first to the coun- 
cil and then to the executive committee 
of the Critics’ Circle. 








Musical Play, Golden Toy, Has 
Atmospheric Score Made from 
Music by Schumann — Bax’s 
New ‘Cello Concerto Given 
Premiere Under Harty’s Baton 
With Cassado as Soloist—B. B. 
C. Introduces Wozzeck, Heard 
in Concert Form With Boult 
Conducting — Music in the 
Provinces 


By Bast. MAINe 
I ONDON, May 1.—One of the most 


beautiful stage productions I have 

seen for a long time is The 
Golden Toy. The London Coliseum 
management has a reputation for scenic 
productions on a large scale, but this 
indian tale decked out with a miscel- 
lany of Schumann’s music is, in my 
opinion, the most successful of all its 


enterprises. 
The musical score has been com- 
posed of a number of Schumann's 


songs (well sung by Thea Phillips and 
Walter Glynne), some of the fine music 
written for Byron’s Manfred, some of 
the piano music and other works. Ex- 
cept in the matter of translating the 
song texts, no vandalism has been com- 
mitted. The music, in fact, forms an 
effective and straightforward, if not 
particularly oriental, accompaniment to 
the dramatic action. Through the in- 
genuity of Dr. Ludwig Berger’s pro- 
duction and with the aid of revolving 
sections of the stage, the tale is un- 
folded continuously like a symphony 
in which no break is made between 
the movements. From time to time 
choruses (sung from the side-boxes 
which are converted into oriental ar- 
chitecture) are interpolated by way of 
comment upon the drama. 

Carl Zuckmayer, in telling his story, 
makes no pretence of creating authen- 
tic Indian life. He takes all the fairy 
tale ingredients, such as persecuted in- 
nocence, cruel impostor, and wronged 
hero, and steeps them in quasi-eastern 
color. The result is a remarkably suc- 
cessful revival of a kind of musical 
play which we had thought to be out 
of fashion. 


Bax Work Well Received 


Frequently a new work by Arnold 
Bax calls for notice. Bax is fifty and 
aifeady has five symphonies to his 
name. Soon after his Fifth Symphony 
was produced, a ’Cello Concerto was 
announced. It was given its first per- 
formance on March 5 in the Queen’s 
Hall at one of the London Symphony’s 
concerts. Sir Hamilton Harty con- 
ducted and the soloist was that fine 
player, Gaspar Cassado, whose eloquent 
tone and sensitive musicianship were 
great factors in the success of the 
work. For the success was great and 
immediate, and the audience was not 
satisfied until Bax, Cassado and Harty 
all appeared to receive an ovation. 

This Concerto may present difficul- 
ties to performers, but, even at the 
first production, it has few for the 
hearer. In Bax’s early symphonic 
compositions, romantic and classical 
elements can sometimes be felt at vari- 
ance, but here they are harmoniously 
reconciled. Prodigality of invention 
has sometimes been Bax’s undoing; but 
the ’Cello Concerto leaves an impres- 
sion of shapeliness above everything 
else. 
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Productions in London Glow with Novel Hues’ 


Stage Photo Co., London 
A Scene in The Golden Toy as Produced at the London Coliseum, Showing The Dance of the Bayaderes, Pastry Cooks, Girls, Servants and Slaves 


In one respect is it comparable to 
Elgar’s for the same _ instrument—l 
mean, it is entirely conditioned by that 
instrument’s idiom of expression. The 
mood, that is to say, is autumnal. The 
scherzando episodes of the first and 
last movements do but throw into re- 
lief the sweet melancholy of the whole 
composition. In a work by Arnold 
Bax, it is to be expected that the music 
will continually revert to lyrical ex- 
pression, and here it finds an apex in 
the slow movement, a Nocturne. In- 
deed, the Concerto as a whole leaves 
an impression,of sustained melodic in- 
spiration, enriched by that continual 
shifting of orchestral color which is 
the essence of the composer’s mind. 


A Mood of Elemental Force 


The same composer’s First Sym- 
phony was played under Sir Henry 
Wood at the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration’s concert on March 2l. A 
sense of struggle against some ele- 
mental force is the prevailing mood 
of this work. A note of fierce chal- 
lenge is immediately struck at the be- 
ginning; and this continues until the 
composer, to gather strength for an- 
other vehement onslaught, falls back 
upon a tranquil melody. After this, 
storm and stress invade the rest of 
the movement. Even over the slow 
movement, where a more serene emo- 
tion might have been expected to pre- 
vail, Fate’s shadow is cast. And in 
the finale, the storm breaks again. At 
length we have a march-tune, and re- 
alize that out of the relentless conflict 
has emerged that conviction of tri- 
umph which is natural in any composer 
who has stayed the full course of a 
symphony. 

Bax’s First Symphony, by the way, 
was first played twelve years ago un- 
der Albert Coates, and in the com- 
poser’s career marks the beginning of 
a period of intense concentration upon 
the symphony. In its austere manner, 
the work does convey a grappling with 
new problems which could only be 
solved in terms of the orchestra. The 


problems are there again in the Sec- 
ond Symphony, but less insistent ; while 
in the Third Symphony there is a dis- 
tinct feeling of relief and deliverance. 
To any reader who is interested in 
this composer’s works, I heartily rec- 
ommend A Handbook to Arnold Bax’s 
Symphonies, by Robert H. Hull, pub- 
lished by Murdoch, Murdoch & Cao, 
London. Mr. Hull has made a close 
critical study of the first four sym- 
phonies and writes with a clear per- 
ception of their form and content. 


Wozzeck Admirably Given 


One of the outstanding occasions 
of the B. B. C.’s concert season was 
on March 14, when Alban Berg’s Woz- 
zeck was given for the first time in 
England, and as a concert perform- 
ance. The first thing to be said’ about 
the enterprise is that it was in every 
way justified. The misgivings which 
first accompanied the idea of listening 
to an opera in the Queen’s Hall— 
especially to one which is so essentially 
dependent upon scene and action—were 
unnecessary. This was partly due to 
the coaching of the artists by Kurt 
Prerauer, partly to the discreet ges- 
tures which the singers occasionally 
employed, and partly to Adrian Boult’s 
admirable direction of the work; for 
under him the playing of the B. B. C. 
Symphony left the impression of being 
as conversant with the score as if it 
had been that of a repertoire work. 
Another factor in the success was un- 
doubtedly the B. B. C.’s intelligent ad- 
vance publicity. 

Will Wozzeck ever become a reper- 
toire work in this country? The au- 
dience’s reception did seem to encour- 
age hopes of a stage production, hopes 
that were further raised by the facts 
that nine of the principal singers were 
English (singing in German), and that 
the brief but not unimportant choral 
episodes were very well sung by the 
Wireless Chorus. (I apologize for that 
name, although, believe me, it was not 
my invention!) Richard Bitterauf was 
the only German singer. He was in 





the title role, and it was in no small 
measure due to his interpretation that 
the tense, morbid pessimism of Georg 
Bucher’s story was so relentlessly con- 
veyed. Other singers can be praised 
for entering into the idiom of thought 
and emotion which this music drama 
demands, notably, May Blythe, Mary 


Jarred, Percy Heming, Parry Jones 
and Walter Widdop, although the 
whole cast contributed to an uncom 


monly unified interpretation. 
In the Provincial Towns 


All along the south coast of England 
are towns which make much of their 
music as an attraction to visitors. 
Bournemouth, of course, is famous for 
the music-making which for many 
years has been directed by Sir Dan 
Godfrey, who is soon to retire. Folk 
stone, Eastbourne and Torquay can 
boast of music festivals. So, too, can 
Hastings, where I recently spent a few 
days during the annual festival. 

Hastings means business. You have 
only to meet the kindly and energetic 
publicity manager, W. H. Dyer, to re- 
alize that. Moreover, the business is 
to come through music. Some years 
ago the Corporation devoted money to 
the White Rock Pavilion, one of the 
best-equipped concert halls in_ the 
provinces, and upon that White Rock 
has been built a reputation for good 
orchestral concerts, thanks to the influ- 
ence, first of Basil Cameron, and now 
of Julius Harrison. Bournemouth and 
Hastings can perhaps be regarded as 
rival music centres nowadays. 

For the festival, the regular orches- 
tra (thirty strong) was augmented. 
Sir Henry Wood was engaged for the 
opening program. Others were con- 
ducted by Sir Hamilton Harty, Adrian 
Boult and Julius Harrison. 

At the first concert I noted that the 
audience included all sorts and condi- 
tions—town folk, country folk, a large 
contingent of school-girls (picked, | 
understand, according to tastes and 
preferences), athletic-looking people, 
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Retouched Version of von Kle- 
nau’s Michael Kohlhaas Pre- 
sented at Civic Opera—Theme 
Is Struggle of the Oppressed 
to Obtain Justice Music 
Constructed on Schénberg’s 
Twelve-tone System — Scenes 
Are Episodic — Ballet Evening 
Is Novelty — State House Re- 
vives William Tell and Frei- 
schiitz 


By GERALDINE DE Courcy 


ERLIN, May 1.—The Civic Opera 
presented, on March 7, a slightly 
retouched version of Paul von 

Klenau’s new work, Michael Kohlhaas, 
which had its world premiere at the 
Landestheater in Stuttgart last Novem 
ber. Though Danish by birth, von 
Klenau’s work bears the unmistakable 
stamp of the German school; and in 
recent years he has contributed exten- 
sively to the modern German orchestral 
repertoire without, however, reaping 
any pronounced distinction. Trained 
under Max Bruch and Ludwig Thuille, 
he is considered a studious and intelli- 
gent craftsman with a solid back 
ground of technique and an uncommon 
ly sane conception of the aims and 
ends of experimentation in the real 
furtherance of music. 

This opera, for which he provided 
his own text, is based on Heinrich von 
Kleist’s novel of the same name, con- 
taining an abundance of excellent dra- 
matic material quite in line with the 
current mode of thought. The scene 
is medieval Germany. The lett moti} 
is the struggle of the down-trodden 
and oppressed to obtain justice for 
themselves and their fellows by en- 
deavoring to raise up something newer 
and better from the ashes of discarded 
forms and oytworn conventions. The 
theme is so sympathetic and the atmos- 
phere so thoroughly German that no 
open objections were made to the 
music, although the latter is construct 
ed entirely on Schénberg’s twelve-tone 
system which is now unpopular with 
the political brotherhood. 


Medieval Melodies Used 


In point of design, the opera has the 
fault of most modern operas derived 
from historical romances, and is broken 
up into short scenes of an episodic 
character having little direct relation 
one to the other. This procedure con- 
tains fertile possibilities for an in 
genious stage director but it is a great 
detriment to the listener who has not 
yet had time to acquaint himself with 
the message of the music or the literary 
thread. 

he music has a dry, angular quality 
that would not tempt one to fre 
quent re-hearings, effective as it un 
doubtedly is in Von Klenau 
wove a number of original medieval 
melodies in lied form into the score, 
such as an old May Song, the so-called 
Hildebrand Lied, a Luther chorale 
Walther von der Vogelweide’s Lied 
and the Kyrie from Palestrina’s Emen 
demus add to the atmos 
phere. 

The scenery designed by Gustav Var 
gos had the quaint perspectiveless style 
of medieval wood cuts, and projections 
liberally employed as in the 
days of Caspar Neher. At one point. 
the full text of the Vogelweide Lied 
was thrown on the drop curtain while 


also 


places. 


Mass, which 


were as 
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NEw STAGE AND CONCERT MUSIC STIRS BERLIN ° 


it was sung by Gerhard Hiisch in the 
orchestra. 

The interesting note in the perform- 
ance was the splendid playing of the 
orchestra under Rudolf Schulz-Dorn- 


san, that made excellent padding mate- 
rial for such a diaphanous program. 
The State Opera also had great suc- 
cess with two elaborate revivals during 
this same period. 


The first was: Ros- 





Scherl, Berlin 


A Scene from Paul von Klenau's New Work, Michael Kohlhaas, 


as Produced at the Civic 


Opera in Berlin 





Scherl, Berlin 
Gotthold Ditter in the Title Role and Kerstin 


Thorborg as Lisbeth in the Civic Opera's 
Production of Michael Kohlhaas 


burg, who gave it. a quality of preci- 
sion and flexibility that undoubtedly 
had much to do with the work’s success. 
In any event it furnished eloquent 
proot of the value of a personality at 
the helm. The soloists had also been 
picked with care; Gotthold Ditter as 
Kohlhaas, Carl Braun as Herse and 
Kerstin Thorborg as Lisbeth mastered 
the great difficulties of the music with 
distinction and fine musicianship. The 
performance viewed as a whole was on 
a very high niveau and far surpassed 
anything that has been given at this 
opera since Ebert’s departure. 

The next novelty was a ballet even- 
ing which included Weber’s The In- 
vitation to the Dance (orchestrated by 
Weingartner), and Mozart's Rekru- 
tierung charmingly done by the corps 
de ballet under the direction of Lizzie 
Maudrick. Between these two num 
bers Constance Nettesheim and Josef 
Burgwinkel did some very vivacious 
team work in a delightful revival of 
Weber’s little comic opera, Abu Has- 


sini’s William Tell, which had been 
revised by Dr. Julius Kapp and Robert 
Heger along the lines employed by 
Kapp in his revision of Les Huguenots, 
Les Troyans and Rienzi. This com- 
prised a new translation of the text, 
copious excisions and rearrangements 
and a number of additions from other 
Rossini works, principally Moses and 
Otello. The work was beautifully pro- 
duced with Heger in charge and 
aroused great enthusiasm, especially for 


the leading singers, Rudolf Bockel- 
mann, Helge Roswaenge, Michael 


tohnen and Alexander Kipnis. 

This was followed by a brilliant pro- 
duction of Der Freischititz under Wil- 
helm Furtwangler in which the stellar 
attractions were Maria Miller, Bohnen, 
Marcel Wittrisch, Kipnis and Erna 
Berger. Ever since Pfitzner promul- 
gated his theories on the scenic investi- 
ture of this opera, German designers 
have endeavored to accentuate the 
psychological role of the forest in the 
proceedings though this time Karl 
Doll’s settings proved to be much more 
conventional than the interpretations 
given them later by the German critics. 

The only place fancy really ran wild 
was the Wolfschlucht Scene, in which 
devils of various hues and descriptions 
consorted with Coney Island water- 
falls, white coffins, skeletons, ghosts 
and atmospheric fireworks to the point 
of delirium! It was as gruesomely 
fantastic as a medieval Inferno! Heinz 
lietjen, who always enjoys a touch of 
local color, also added to the good meas- 
ure by introducing a live and 
sucking pig as part of the garniture of 
the first act, which shocked the 
bourgeoisie as much as the realistic 
trappings of his hunting party! 

he costumes were exquisite, as was 
also the musical side of the perform- 
ance. Furtwangler favored exceed- 
ingly broad tempi, especially in the 
Overture, to which he imparted a sym- 
phonic texture that was an experience 


goose 


in itself, while one was confronted con- 
tinuously with new beauties and un- 
dreamed of nuances that ranked this 
performance with his recent Die 


Walktire and Das Rheingold. 


World Premiere of Hindemith’s 
Suite, Mathis der Maler, Taken 
from Forthcoming Opera, Given 
Under Furtwaingler — Music 
Depicts Artist’s Spiritual Proc- 
esses — Kleiber Conducts Bril- 
liant Concerts, Giving Berlin 
Its First Hearing of Borodin’s 
Second Symphony — Recitals 
Are Outstanding 


ERLIN, May 1.—Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler’s ninth Philharmonic 
concert opened with the first per 
formance anywhere of Paul Hinde- 
mith’s new symphonic suite, Mathis 
der Maler, taken from his forthcoming 
opera based on the life of the great 
German painter Mathias Grinewald. 
It was the biggest success of the sea- 


son, and is looked upon as the most 
important orchestral work in many 
years. 

The three movements are styled 


Engelkonzert (Angels’ Concert), Gra- 
blegung ( Burial), and Versuchung der 
heiligen Antonius (The Temptation of 
St. Anthony). They are supposed to 
depict the artist's spiritual reacii 
while contemplating the Isenheim altar 
triptych, but the music is not “descrip- 
tive” in the accepted sense of the term 

In the first movement Hindemith has 
used an old folk song, Es singen drei 


toiloil 


kngel ein suessen Gesang (Three 
Angels are Singing a Sweet Song), 


as the main theme and has embedded 
it in a tracery of polyphony of mar 
velous intricacy. The second move 
ment is very slow and stately and 
shows a greater transparency and econ- 
omy of orchestration than the first, 
but this very quality leads it up strik 
ingly to the wonderful third movement 
rhis latter opens with a rhapsodic uni 
son that passes quickly into a tempes 
tuous climax developed in part on a 
medieval sequence, Lauda Sion Salva- 
torem, and culminates with grandiose 
effect in a Hallelujah and a solemn 
chorale. 


An Astonishing Development 
rhe 


composer 


audience gave the music and 
its an ovation. It was in- 
disputably one of the greatest victories 
ever gained by “new” music in this 
part of the world; and the lion’s share 
of the credit therefor must go to Furt- 
wangler, who threw the weight of his 
personality and influence into this 
struggle on behalf of the younger men. 


The work shows an astonishing leap 
forward in Hindemith’s development, 
and a masterly maturity; but the im 


mediacy of its appeal to the public and 


the unanimity of its acceptance were 
worth more to the cause of contem 
porary music than a decade of pre 


mieres under ordinary circumstances. 
Erich Kleiber also had two very 
brillant concerts and two equally bril 


lant successes, one with the Philha1 
monic Orchestra in his independent 
series, and one with the orchestra of 


the State Opera. At the first his pro 
gram contained Borodin’s Second Sym 
phony (a novelty for Berlin), Strauss’s 
fill Eulenspiegel and a group of Han- 
del arias and Hugo Wolf lieder en 
trancingly sung by Heinrich Schlusnus. 

\t the State Opera, his program 
little conventional and 
ranged from Handel's Berenice Over 
ture to a Strauss waltz, with Paul 


was a less 


(Continued on page 22) 








YON’S ST. PATRICK ORATORIO 


Work Dedicated to Cardinal 
Hayes, Who Attends Perfor- 
mance—Music Is Eloquent Set- 
ting of Text by Armando 
Romano — Dignified and Per- 
meated with Human Feeling— 
Ruggero Vené Makes New York 
Debut as Conductor — Chor- 
us Writing Is Stirring—Jagel 
Outstanding Among Excellent 
Soloists 
N the presence of His Eminence 

Patrick Cardinal Hayes, to whom 
the work is dedicated, the first per- 
formance anywhere of Pietro Yon’s 
oratorio, The Triumph of St. Patrick 

(Il Trionfo di San Patrizio), text by 

trmando Romano, was given at Car- 

negie Hall on Sunday evening, April 29. 
Taking part in the presentation were 

the following: 


Frederick Jagel, tenor...... St. Patrick 
Santa Biondo, soprano The Angel 
Millo Picco, baritone. a Dichu 
Carl Schlegel, baritone Voice of the Lord 
Francesca lIovine, contralto ...Erimadea 


Elisabeth Slattery, soprano 
Emerio Ferrari, baritone 
Eugenio Cibelli, tenor 
John Finnegan, tenor 
Leo de Hierapolis, baritone 
Raimondo Scala, bass 
The Cathedral Choral Society—Orchestra 
from the Metropolitan Opera—Ruggero 
Vené, conductor— The Composer at the Organ 


. .. The Goldfinch 
.King Leoghaire 
. Milliuc 


Narrators 


Widely and favorably known as he is 
as a composer of organ music and music 
for the Roman Catholic service, Mr. Yon 
in this work has undertaken his first 
oratorio. It is planned in three sections, 
“momenti,” the Italian librettist calls 
them, one dealing with the The Mission, 
the second with The Return, the third 
with The Sacred Fire. On the whole 
Mir. Romano’s libretto is well made, fol 
lowing the familiar narrative structure, 
with an occasional touch of the dra 
matic. There is an English translation 
by Louis Forgione, which needs adjust 
ing in more than one place. On this oc 
casion, however, the work was sung in 
Italian bv all concerned, including the 
chorus, something of an achievement, 
we think. 

Those of us who are familiar with 
Mr. Yon’s three memorable organ so 
natas and his Concerto Gregoriano fot 
organ and orchestra know how indis 
putable is his creative skill. His Sonata 
Prima for organ, entirely in three-part 
writing, would alone make a reputation. 
In his St. Patrick he shows a logical 
development of a gift that is as spon 
taneous as it is real, a seriously contem 
plated and faithfully executed essay in 
oratorio form, always melodious in ex 
pression, superbly fashioned structural 
lv, an eloquent setting of the text, both 
in the solo and choral portions. 


Not Controversial Music 


Before I go further let me make clear 
that this is not one of those contempo 
rary pieces designed to arouse contro 
vers\ Mr. Yon is no experimenter in 
unpleasant sounds; his exhaustive 
knowledve forbids it. Rather has he 
tried to find ex»vression for a narrative 
which moved him deeply, | am 
while he was engaged in its composition, 
and admirably in providing 
for the story of Ireland's saint dien‘fied 
and humanly felt music. As seen from 
the above cast there are three narrators 
who tell the story. Mr. Yon has dis 
tinguished them whenever thev sing by 
having them accompanied only by the 
yrgan. In their music he has emploved, 
too. what amounts to chanting. dis 


sure, 


succeeded 
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pensing with bar lines, allowing the 
voices to move unhampered, at times un- 
accompanied, as in the opening sen- 
tences, Devoted People, Ye Now As- 
sembled Here. 

The opening phrase of the work, 
proclaimed fortissimo, by orchestra and 
organ is, so to speak, the theme of the 
oratorio. The composer employs it, 
first simply in unison by male, then 
women’s and finally mixed voices to the 
texts, Iste Confessor, Qui Pius and 
Noster hinc; then in the opening of the 
third moment, for organ and baritone 
narrator, slightly varied, followed by 
the unaccompanied mixed chorus, Thou 
Who Didst Pass Away and the accom- 
panied chorus for men’s voices, Laudate 
eum, here transformed into a sonorous 
\llegro giusto. I must pause to speak 





© Boris 


Ruggero Vené Successfully Led the Perfor- 


mance, His New York Debut as Conductor 


of the Thou Who Didst Pass Away, a1 
example of Mr. Yon’s polyphonic mas 
tery. Here in a quiet, reflective mood 
he exhibits a naturalness in his treat 


ment of the voice parts on strict contra 


puntal lines that compares with the 
motet composers of a bygone day. In its 
exquisite technical finish, in its beauty 


and simplicity it would, indeed, be dif- 
ficult to find a passage in contemporary 
music to rival it. It made a profound 
impression. 

Long experience in writing for 
chorus has enabled him also to obtain 





Del Cupolo RKoutrelle 


the best effects in full throated move 
ments, such as the final chorus, Attolite 
portas. There is great charm, too, in the 
male chorus, Sleep, Sleep, Above Thy 
Dream, Heaven Is Watching Now: u 
the chorus of angels, We Are Convoys 
Sent by Heaven, as light as 

clear as crystal in its lines, and magmih 
cence of conception in the _ fugal 
Praised Be the Lord, for unaccom 
panied full chorus. The women’s Chorus 


all and 
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International News 
After the Premiere Hearing of Pietro Yon's The Triumph of St. Patrick, the Composer (Second 
from Left} Is Congratulated by Cardinal Hayes, to Whom the Work Is Dedicated. At the 
Right Is Armando Romano, Librettist, and Left, Humbert J. Fugazy, Who Presented the Premiere 
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lhe contrasting of orchestra with 
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it points where the text . 
mearthly 1 s ere 
As may be seen trom t on 
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propriate J s. Similarly Mr. Yon 
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-_ As a shor Gre 
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he Gregorian manner with tuall 
sing liturgical materia Frederick Jagel of the Metropolitan Opera 
Phe s rts are written effective Sang the Part of St. Patrick With Thrilling 


Effect 


han kn »wwledge of the 


singing voice. Thus Mr. Jagel m the 





Boutrelle 


Mishkin 
Among the Soloists Were, From the Left, Sante Biondo, Elisabeth Slattery, Millo Picco of the Metropolitan Opera, and Francesca lovine 


role of Ireland's patron saint sang with Biondo was delightful in her folk-like 
eauty of voice ar wit fervor tha song, Hasten Now, Proceed and M1 
was thrilling mn the s mn the final Picco made the passages of Dichu 
mome: ch he tells the sl ibrantly dramatic, singinz hi Husic 
ock without score The other soloists were 
['nan the field it crows and on t also satisfying, including the three nat 
wrstep utors, Mr. Scala’s expressive bass 
, eT hum a me. modest es Voce being especially admired \ word 
senger THE ACE m praise ol the two young singers, the 
moving Adagio espressi his deliv Misses Slattery and lovine, who did 
Tv was achingly eat Viiss (Continued on page 10) 








Ithaca Applauds Fine 


(Continued from page 3) 

Mr. Bonelli, whom I praised last Oc- 
tober when he sang this part at the 
Worcester Festival, was again vocally 
to my liking and dramatically convinc- 
ing. His It Is Enough was touchingly 
beautiful. Miss Roosevelt was excel 
lent, projecting her part of the scene 
of the widow skillfully and singing her 
big air, Hear Ye! Israel with fine 


Gold Medal Deitened 
Upon Claudia Muzio 
by the King of Italy 





Ettore Reale, Rome 


Claudia Muzio in the Title Role of Refice's 
Opera Cecilia, Which She Created in Rome 


Rome, May 1.—One of the most 
coveted honors, the gold medal awarded 
for the promotion of Italian culture in 
foreign countries, has been bestowed 
on Claudia Muzio by the King of Italy 
on the recommendation of the Italian 
Embassy in Washington. The award is 
one of particular distinction, Mme. 
Muzio and the late Eleanore Duse being 
the only stage artists to receive it. 

Since she created the title role in 
Refice’s opera Cecilia, which had its 
premiere at the Teatro Reale dell’ 
Opera in February, Mme. Muzio has 
sung in numerous repetitions of this 
work, and with pronounced 
She will leave on April 26 for Buenos 
Aires to fulfill engagements there 


success. 
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authority, excellent quality and bril 
liance. Her high tones were of wer 


and beauty. 

the favorite O Rest in the Lord. 
she sang both warmly and devotional! 
Miss Doe deserves even more praise for 
the superb manner in which she did th 
far more difficult Woe Unto Them t 
was one of the rare occasions when 
have heard this brief air sent straigi 


Successful as she was in 





its hearers’ hearts. Mr. Gridle 

his best voice and won us, not only im 
If With All Your Hearts, but in th 
various recitatives and the final, The 
Shall the Righteous, which he sanz 


glowingly, with 
The music of the child 
Henry A. Carey, Jr., boy 
For the Cast Thy 

Weaver had a choir of 
selected voices, seated | 
ing the thirteen 
Lift Thine Eyes. Unfamiliar to present 
day audiences are the quartet, Oh Come 
Every One That 
lovely chorus, He That Shall Endure t 
the End, which I heard with pl 

Mr. Weaver held all his forces firmly 


inspirational 





womens voices i 





Thirsteth, and the 


e wet. 
CaS UEC 


hand and obtained artistically sound 
results. In the matter of tempi he was 





inclined to be on the quick side, but | 
am of the belief that that was due to his 
desire not under any condition to senti- 
mentalize the work. I can not agrex 
with him on several of these tempi, not- 
ably, the chorus, He Watching Over 
Israel. These, however, were details in 
a well integrated presentation, a truly 
praiseworthy effort by a musician, wh: 
is serious, gifted and genuinely sincere 
A. Water Kramer 


Orchestral Concerts Applauded 

The opening of the festival on the 
evening of May 4 was coincident with 
the final concert of the regular subscri; 
tion series, and led to an ov 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conducting the 
York Orchestra. 

Mr. Sokoloff’s reading of the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony was convincing, 
luminated with a wealth of effective dk 
tails. ; 
Prelude to the Third Act of Lohengrin 


Moussorgsky’s A Night on Bald Moun- 


: 
ation for 


New 


Also on the program were the 


tain, The Enchanted Lake by Liadoff 
and the Introduction and March fr 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's Le Coq d'Or 


colorful presentations. Many children 


Spring Festival Programs 


After the Elijah Rehearsal 
At Ithaca, N. Y., From 
the Left: Richard Bonelli, 
Baritone; Emily Roosevelt, 
Soprano; Nikolai Sokoloff, 
Conductor; Doris Doe, 
Contralto; Henry A. 
Carey, Boy Soprano; Paul 
J. Weaver, Festival Direc- 
tor and Conductor of 
Elijah, and Dan Gridley, 


Tenor 


were in the audience 
of the “pop” concert 
given by the orches- 
tra the next after- 
noon, the program 
containing Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Andante 
Cantabile, Op. 11, 
Tales from the Vien- 
na Woods by Strauss, Dvorak’s Carne- 
val Overture and Finlandia by Sibelius. 
lhe works had vital interpretations and 
were heard with enthusiasm. Mr. Sok- 
loff’s ability and energy carried the 
wehestra to highly creditable perform- 


ances J. Murray BaArRBouR 





Paderewski Prize Again Open 
[Trustees of the Paderewski Fund 
announced that the $1,000 prize 
for a work by an American composer 
open \ll works submitted 
American-born citizens or 
elsewhere of American 
arents. No work that has been pub- 
icly performed or entered in any previ- 
mas contest is acceptable. The prize is 
yffered for the best work for symphony 
wehestra and must be in the hands 
f the secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Allen. 204 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
y Oct. 1, mext. Manuscripts must be 
submitted with sealed name and address 
" \merican origin. Three 
will be selected by the trustees for re- 
hearsal, the trustees paying expenses of 
copying orchestral parts. Final judges 
ure yet to be chosen. The trustees will 
endeavor to provide for publication of 
the winning work after its public per- 
formance by the Boston Symphony. 


have 
iS again 


must be by 


persons born 


proor ot 





Brochure Contains Tributes to 
Baltimore Symphony 

An attractive brochure has been pub- 
lished by the Baltimore department of 
music, of which Frederick R. Huber is 
municipal director, comprising jour- 
nalistic and other tributes to the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra. In it are to 
be found a tribute by Ernest Schelling 
published in the Baltimore News, one by 
John O’Ren from the Sun and others 
by John Philip Cranwell, Gerald W. 
lohnson and a congratulatory poem by 
Folger McKinsey, “The Benztown 
Bard.” There are also photographs of 
Howard W. Jackson, the city’s mayor, 
the orchestra, George Siemonn, its con 
luctor, and Mr. Huber, its manager. 


Hoesslin to Conduct Bayreuth Parsifal 


BayreutH, May 5. (By Cable) —Frau 
Winifred Wagner and Heinz Tietjen 
hav uppointed Franz von Hoesslin 
es F the Parsifal om tars 

mductor of the arsital perform- 


Hoesslin has been 
general music director in Breslau. No 
ention has been .made of 


irticipation. 


umces this summer 


Strauss’s 
G. DE C 


BACH FESTIVAL IS 
HELD AT JUILLIARD 


Four Programs Reach Climax In 
Unabridged Production Of 
Matthew Passion 


A Bach Festival was held at the Juil- 
liard School of Music on the evenings 
of May 1, 2, 3 and 5, under the able 
direction of Albert Stoessel. The solo- 
ists were drawn from the faculty and 
student body; the Juilliard School Or- 
chestra took part; the chorus was that 
of the Oratorio Society of New York, 
augmented on one occasion by the boy 
choristers of St. Thomas’s Church. 


Three Cantatas Heard 


The opening concert was given over 
to three cantatas and the Magnificat in 
D. The cantatas were: No. 104, Thou 
Guide of Israel with Roland Partridge, 
tenor, and Harold Boggess, bass, as 
soloists; No. 51, Rejoice Greatly, with 
Josephine Antoine, soprano, as soloist, 
and William Vacchiano supplying the 
trumpet obbligato; and No. 53, Strike, 
Thou Hour Immortal for solo contralto, 
in which Risé Stevens gave an out- 
standing performance. In the Magnifi- 
cat the solos were sustained by Martha 
Dwyer, soprano; Martha Irwin, mezzo- 
soprano; Inga Hill, contralto; Mr. 
Partridge, and Mr. Boggess. George 
William Volkel played the organ, and 
Gregory Ashman the cembalo. 


Brandenburg Concertos Played 


At the second concert two Branden- 
burg concertos were played; Nos. 1 and 
11, both in F, the solo instrumentalists 
being Fred Buldrini and Evelyn Klein 
for the violin parts; Frances Blaisdell, 
flute; Stephan Pecha, oboe; Mr. Vac- 
chiano and Fred Fox, trumpet and horn. 
Mr. Volkel played the Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C Minor for organ. Ruby 
Mercer, soprano, and George Britton, 
baritone, sang the Peasant Cantata. 

The third program consisted of the 
remaining four Brandenburg concertos. 
A distinguished performance was given 
of No. 5, in D, with Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist; Georges Barrére, flutist, and 
Albert Stoessel, violinist, as soloists, 
while Edgar Schenkman conducted. The 
others were: No. 6, in B Flat; No. 3, 
in G, for strings; and No. 4, in G, with 
Marjorie Fulton as solo violinist and 
John Petrie and Robert Bolles, flutists. 
Hugh Porter played the Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor. 


Performance in Two Sessions 


The festival reached a climax on 
Saturday with what is believed to have 
been the first unabridged performance 
of The Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew ever given in New York. The 
performance was in two sessions, the 
first beginning late in the afternoon. 
The vocal soloists were Marvel Biddle, 
Miss Dwyer, Helen Van Loon and 
Helen Furnum, sopranos; Miss Stevens 
and Pauline Pierce, contraltos; Allen 
Stewart and Willard Young, tenors; 
Julius Huehn, baritone; Roderic Cross 
and Gean Greenwell, basses. Instru- 
mental soloists were Harry Glickman 
and Joseph Knitzer, violinists; Harry 
Fuchs, ‘cellist; Frederick Wilkins and 
Robert Bolles, flutists; Mr. Pecha and 
Carlos Mulinex, oboe players; Viola 
Peters and Mr. Ashman, at the cembalo 
and Mr. Volkel at the organ. St. 
Thomas’s Church choristers took part 
in the opening chorus. The audience 
was deeply impressed by the perform 
ance but, at Mr. Stoessel’s request, re- 
frained from applause. oe 











DEAR MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Did you by any chance see the article 
that Paul Rosenfeld wrote in a recent 
issue of the New Republic on Ernest 
Bloch’s Sacred Service, after its Amer- 
ican premiere by the Schola Cantorum 
in New York? I was amazed to read 
such a withering review by one who 
some years ago championed Bloch so 
ardently. 

Rosenfeld was one of the self-ap- 
pointed prophets who used to tell the 
world that Bloch was one of the great- 
est of the great. Some of us thought in 
1917 that he was an important composer 
and seventeen years later still hold the 
belief that he is a creative musician of 
power. At that we never went as far as 
Paul Rosenfeld did. And now Paul 
finds that Bloch has suffered a great 
decline, that every new work in recent 
years has been a disappointment, that 
Bloch has, so to speak, gone to seed. It 
must be a bitter thing to have a com- 
poser, whom you have overpraised to the 
skies, let you down, Paul, but I am cer- 
tain that Bloch’s music for this Sacred 
Service is not quite as hopeless as you 
seem to think it. In fact the consensus 
of opinion of the reviewers is that it is, 
indeed, a fine work, perhaps not the 
finest Bloch has written to date, but cer- 
tainly one that commands respect 

The saddest part of Rosenfeld’s ar- 
ticle is his concluding paragraph, in 
which he sets down his opinion that 
what has happened to Bloch (that is, 
what he thinks has happened to Bloch!) 
happens to almost every composer. I'd 
hate to have ask Paul to support that 
contention, 

You know Paul had a little vogue 
some fifteen years ago, when he wrote 
articles on music regularly for the Nez 
Republic, and a book, called Musical 
Portraits. In that book he wrote on 
Richard Strauss one of the most dev 
astating, and ridiculous, articles on 
music I ever read. (And that’s saving 
a good deal.) What he wrote there 
about Tod und Verklarung shocked 
everyone who knew what a superb work 
that particular tone poem was and is 


hat was written at the time when it 
was more or less smart to dismiss 
Strauss as “old hat.” But that time 


passed quickly enough and before we 
knew it Strauss was once more re¢ 
garded, as he has always deserved to be 
as one of the musical giants of our 
time. As his seventieth birthday ap 
proaches, he looms up as the most uni 
versally admired living composer. 
Nothing has happened to 
Strauss’s greatness. Strauss is Str: 
today, as he has been for a half cen 
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tury. 1 mmgit ask, om the other hand, 
where's Paul? Amd the amswer is to be 
found m the article om Bloch, im which 
he tears Gown m 2 harsh and most un- 
sympathetrc mntmer 2 composer of parts 
on whom lhe, whem Bloch first came to 
this country cighieem years ago, was 
among the first to lavish his praise. 
Not that his praise was takem tow seri- 
ously by anyone them, or bis dispraise, 
now. For those who know have ever 
been aware of this lack of authority as 
a music Cnmtic 
* * > 

A charming Indy im Baltimore tells 
us that her som, wha, if 1 understood her 
rightly, i at college, asked a friend the 
other day what Mae West would say, if 
she were cast im a performance of 
Salome. The friemd,, knowing that Mae’s 
gifts he m directions other tham those 
of Strauss’s massac drama im the opera 
house, or Wilde's play im the theatre. 
was unable to amswer 

“Well,” replied our finend’s som, “Tm 
sure that Mae, as she stamds at the 
cistern lookimg dowm at Jokanaan, 
would be entirely im the picture if she 
called to him: “Come up am’ see me some 


time.” JT goess she would 
—_ — > 
I wart you to kmow that there are 


communines that appreciate those who 
do things for them. Ome of these is 
Kansas City, whoch has, as [ recently 
wrote you, dome so well by its Phil- 
harmome Orchestra. Im its Sitar, 1 saw 
an editorial the otiher day, payimg a 
tribute to Walter A. Fintscine, who has 
for some twenty wears beem the leading 
concert manager there. It appears that 
at the fmall concert of ius serves: Fritschy 
annotnord that Ine was 
ditvon 2s 322S80m,, Quite an 
achievement, whem it is how 
hard a treme some mmamagers have had; 
that he had [he edi- 
torial writer, commmentimg om the admur- 


um splendid con- 
repurds the 
realized 
} 


Pad Bs 


fiebts..” 


able work which Fintscine bas done m 
bringine to. Kansas Citw the greatest 
musical attractioms, makes tlhe point 


that Fritschw has pand Aus debt and asks 


Kansas Citw will 





when pay tts debt to 
Walter Fritschw for what he has done 
for the city ; 

Fritschy i one of the mem who de- 
serve all pram e has me faltered, 
but gone ahead and buat wp a musical 
pubhc, so that Kamsas City has for 
many we beam am important city m 
he Crary Of GQomcert siurs. 


There's tray a tear im the origin of 
the moch-liked some, Home on_the 
Rapge, commonly kmowm to us today as 
a cowboy song,, made popular im the ar- 
rangement of Dawid Gaom A copy of 
the song, which was composed by C. O. 
Swattz, known to bus fellow prospectors 
m 1885 as “Bob” Swartz, has beem pub- 
lished, with the story recorded by our 


good frend, Kenneth S. Clark. It was 

assumed that ths somg, like many 

others, was witteallly a folk piece. But 
3 


an imgquty trom 2 ledy im a small town 
m Penmnmsyivema to the peblisher in- 
formed Mir. Clark that hee brother had 
written the some almost fifty years ago, 
when he was prospecting out im Colo- 


rado. Om hus retorm home he wrote 
down the melody rallied Colorado 
Home, which be and his fellow pros 


pectors had composed together and had 
sung out wr | When 
his sister, 2 Mrs. Amdersom, and others 
heard ths mejodw amd text om the radio, 


mar Lemiiviie. {or 


they were resumded that Mrs. Ander- 
son's brother had writtem a2 somg very 
similar. Jest fomr years ago Mrs. An- 
derson discowered] amnome her letters 
one from ther brother, im which he had 
set dowm the mnellodi amd text of the 


sone Tf 
— 


t to him He 


replied: “I showed the letter to about 
twenty that was interested and some of 
them are good singers, too. Some of 
them didn’t believe me some time ago, 
when I told them that someone was 
singing a song I wrote fifty years ago 
ever the radio. And when I let them 
read the letter they were surprized and 
comvinsed. It done me good to show 
it to them. They near wore it out. I 
had forgotten most of it but it all came 
back when I read them over.” 

Mr. Swartz died on March 12, 1932, 
without credit for having written what 
is today one of the best-liked songs of 
its kind. In his comment in the edition 
of Colorado Home, Mr. Clark says very 
fittingly. “This story may make us re- 
flect meditatively that there must have 
been many other anonymous authors of 
our songs of the Far West, who have 
passed to the Great Round-Up, as did 
Bob Swartz, without receiving the least 
public recognition of their contributions 
to our folk literature.” 

* * * 


It isn’t often that an advance pro- 
gram of a concert offers much in the 
way of amusement. But when it’s an 
opera, even an opera in concert form, 
it cam. This was proved the other day, 
when one of my imps came dashing in 
and handed me a beautifully printed ad- 
vance program, telling about an event 
scheduled for the Town Hall on May 6. 

[ read it, intrigued, as I always am, 
by the announcement of a world pre- 
miere! After scanning the artists sched- 
uled to take part, among them, believe 
it or not, a violinist named Pasquale 
Amato, I found myself on the final 
page, which is headed ““Who the com- 
poser is.” From it I reproduce the fol- 
lowing, spelling and all: 


“ 





, an American citizen by adop- 
tion, born 37 years ago in that cradle of 
eternal bloom and charm that is Naples, es- 
tablished himself in New York in the year 
1924 with the foundation of his vocal 
school, which has had a very fortunate suc- 
and from which many American 
pupils have learned the art of ‘bel canto’. 
He himself is an accomplished tenor. 

“His early artistic inspirations were in 
stilled in him by his older brother ——- ——, 
2 born musical genius himself, who had di- 
rected with collossal success the leading 
orchestras of Europe, and boasted of the 
esteem and affection of such luminaries as 
Puccini, Mugnone, Leoncavallo, Masche- 
romi, Giordano, Mascagni, and others. 

“In almost continuous contact, ever since 
a tot, with the highest personalities of the 
musical world such as Caruso, Stracciari, 
Burzio, De Lucia, he executed considerable 
orchestral work, especially with the S. 
Carlo Orchestra. 

“He felt quite soon the need of an oper- 
atic creation, as an outlet to his super- 
abundant talent, and amongst the many 
librettos he had offered for choice, ‘The 
of ’ the latest work of a genial teacher 
of literature in Naples, by the name of — 

—, struck him as the most appealing to 
his musical character, for its classical, 
mythological and pathetic subject. 

“He wrote the music for this libretto, and 
while yet in Naples, requested Palumbo, 
at the time reputed the dean of the musical 
leadere of the world, to read the score. 
Prof. Palumbo expressed his impression 
with the following textual words: ‘This 
work has three faults, namely: exuberance 
of genius, of talent, and of inspiration.’ 

“Mr. —— gave a skeleton presentation of 
his opera on November 15th, 1932 at the 
Guild Hall of the Steinway Bldg. in three 
acts, 18 choristers, besides the main parts, 
accompanied by piano, at which the com- 
poser sat himself, being an impeccable mas- 
ter of this instrument. The 400 or more 
spectators were frenziedly enthusiastic about 
the score, tributing interminable applauses 
und deluging him later with all kinds of 
letters and missives of admiration, con- 
gratulations and exhortations to go ahead 
with his work. 

“On the evening of May 6th, the public 
will witness the presentation of the first 


cess, 
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With Pen and Pencil 





—by Aline Fruhauf 

Leonide Massine, in Addition to Creating the 

Choreography for the New MacLeish-Nabokoff 

Ballet, Union Pacific, Recently Given Its New 

York Premiere, Stopped the Show With His 
Amusing Dance as the Barman 





ee 
— 











Act, in concert array, but the author ex- 
pects to present in the near future, with 
costumes and scenes, the complete play in 
3 Acts, if the public once again will show 
its appreciation of the work, or in other 
words, will sanction its acceptance in in- 
controvertible fashion.” 

I hope that your readers, after they 
have learned “who the composer is,” 
will agree with the professor named 
above, modestly referred to as “the dean 
of the musical leaders of the world,” 
that a work can be recommended nega- 
tively, namely, by saying that it has 
“three faults,’ which are “exuberance 
of genius, of talent and of inspiration.” 
Also that they will “sanction its ac- 
ceptance in incontrovertible fashion.” It 
isn't every composer who feels “the 
need of an operatic creation as an out- 
let to his superabundant talent.” No, 
sir! 

+ * * 

Rossini’s bons mots on the subject 
of Tannhauser seem to be legion, and 
new ones—at least, to me—are con- 
stantly springing up. 

It appears that someone calling upon 
Rossini found him with a score of 
Tannhauser upside-down on the piano 
desk. Enquiring why, he was told: 
“I thought I’d try it that way, but it 
sounds even worse!” 





* * * 


An amusing story comes to us from 
France of how a hoity-toity prima 
donna was put in her place by a quick- 
thinking impresario. 

It appears that the lady in the case 
insisted on having genuine jewels to 
wear in an early scene of some opera 
or other. Without that, she declined 
to appear! 

“Oh, very well,” said the impresario, 
“Then of course you will want real 
poison for the final scene!” 


Three cheers for realism! Says your 
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Orchestral Season Comes to End in Manhattan 


Toscanini Closes Philharmonic- 
Symphony Concerts with Third 
Wagner List—Noted Soloists 
in Music-Drama Excerpts— 
Elisabeth Rethberg Sings in 
Bach Program and Sophie Bras- 
lau in de Falla Work—Levitzki 
at Last Event of Barzin Forces 
—Willeke Leads Musical Art 
Institute Orchestra 


EW YORRK’S orchestral concerts came 

to the season’s close with the final 
matinee of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, one of the Wagner programs 
with which Arturo Toscanim has thrille 
large audiences. Gertrude Kappel a 
Paul Althouse were soloists. At the pre 
vious one, Richard Bonelli, Emanuel List 
and Hans Clemens sang Parsifal excerpts 
Elisabeth Rethberg was heard in Mr. Tos- 
canini’s all-Bach program and Sophic 
Braslau sang in de Falla’s El Amor Bruj« 
at an earlier concert. The Bach list offered 
a rare opportunity to hear Mr. Toscan 
conduct the works of the master. Mishel 
Piastro and Remo Bolognini played a con- 
certo for two violins, and the Schola Can- 
torum, Hugh Ross, conductor 
heard. 

Mischa Levitzki played the Beethoven 
Third Piano Concerto at the final concert- 
an evening event—of the National Orches- 
tral Association, Leon Barzin conducting 
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Sophie Braslau Sang the Contralto Solo In 


de Falla’s El Amor Brujo Under Toscanini 


Willem Willeke led the Orchestra of the 
mstitute of Musical Art in its spring con- 
ert, with Maro Ajemian as piano soloist. 
Sephie Braslau Scores with Philhar- 

monic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, 
Sophie Braslau ntralto. Carnegie Hall, 
April | e 4 

Overture to La Scala di Seta Rossini 

Le Festin de Il Araignée Roussel 

El Amor Brujo de Falla 

Miss Braslau 
... Franck 


Symphony in D Minor 





vw charming. lacelike overture written 
n Rossini’s youth was delightfully given by 
Mr. Toscanmmi. It is inconsequential music 
at agreeable withal. The Roussel work, 
»ot frequently heard, does not strike one 
as of very great moment, although it con- 
taims passages of highly imaginative music 
beautifully scored and extremely effective. 


Needless to say, it was impeccably played. 
With the de Falla work, Mr. Toscanini 
iid beautiful aided significantly 
Braslau, whose splendid, deep 
umigque color and all of 
t while its possessor charms by 
ter manner of singing, as well as by her 
musicianship The work has not often 
» authentically played—and sung. 
Franck Symphony had the vague 
usually referred to as “mysticism.” 
tremendously enjoyed by the audi- 
ence D. 


' 
thing 
things, 


voce etainms its 


Parsifal Excerpts in Second Wagner 


Program 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Soloists, 
Clemens, tenor; Richard Bonelli, 
2: Emanuel List, bass: Chorus of 








Fernand de Gueldre 
Elisabeth Rethberg Was Soloist In a Cantata 
In the Philharmonic - Symphony's All - Bach 
Program 





Emanuel List Sang the Music of Gurnemanz In 
Parsifal Excerpts Given by Toscanini 
the Metropolitan Opera. Carnegie Hall, 
April 22, afternoon: 
Wagner Program 
Preludes to Acts I and III, Lohengrin 
Overture and Bacchanale, Tannhauser 
(Paris Version) 
Excerpts from Act III, Parsifal 
Messrs. Clemens, Bonelli, List; Chorus 
Another of Mr. Toscanini’s revealing 
Wagner programs brought out a capacity 
audience which accorded the conductor, 
(Continued on page 33) 


Yon Oratorio Has World Premiere 


(Continued from page 7) 


creditably, Miss Slattery winning imme- 
hate approval for her singing of the 
goldfinch’s lyrical song. 

At the organ the composer officiated 
n a distinguished manner. His Cathe- 
iral Choral Society of some sixty voices 

t only sang with superb tone, but with 
hnical assurance. Only one-third in 
numbers, compared with the size of our 
mixed choral organizations, it proved 
conclusively by its results that a small 
horus, made up entirely of skilled sing- 

large enough for an oratorio in 
egie Hall. Its unaccompanied sing- 
ng was noteworthy 


tec 





> ss 


rr 


La 


Vené Scores as Conductor 


[his premiere also marked the New 


York debut of Ruggero Vené. He was 


to me known as a composer of some ex 
cellent songs, reviewed in MusIcat 
\MERICA during the last few seasons, 
in which his sterling musicianship was 
apparent. But above everything he won 
us on this occasion by his unquestioned 
talent for conducting. He has a com 
manding presence on the stage, a sharp- 
ly defined beat, an unusually firm 
rhythmic sense; in short, he has that 
authority which the true conductor must 
possess. His familiarity with the music 
was such that he employed the orches 
tral score before him only for reference, 
marshalling his forces, choral and or 
chestral, into a superb unit. 

The audience responded heartily and 
gave ovations at the close of the parts 
and at the end of the work to composer, 
librettist, conductor and _ soloists. 

A. WALTER KRAMER 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
HOLDS “HIGH JINKS” 


Evening of Delightful Fooling 
Given for Subscribers to 
Deficit Fund 


Cuicaco, May 5.—As an expression 
of appreciation of the response given 
by subscribers to the deficit fund, mem 
bers of the Chicago Symphony pre- 
sented an evening called The Orchestra 
at Play on April 9. As a program oi 
delicious fooling this has scarcely been 
equalled in local musical annals. 

Frederick Stock was greeted on his 
entrance by a rising audience while 
the brass section of the orchestra pro 
claimed Who's Afraid of the Big Bad 


Wolf? The opening number, tlh 
Wedding March from  Rubinstein's 
Feramors, was held up until a hug: 


Cossack ran down the centre aisle bear 
ing the schellenbaum called for by th: 


score. Eric DeLamarter next gave an 
amusing interpretation of Siegfried 


Ochs’s Variations on a German Folk 
Song in the manner cf various great 
composers, suiting the style of his con- 
ducting to the style of the composer. 


Monks and Italian Opera 


A moment of seriousness followed in 
Concertmaster Mischa Mischakoff’s 
playing in the Prelude to The Deluge 
by Saint-Saens. Seriousness was dis 
sipated, when the bassoon 
quartet of the orchestra, Messrs. Fox, 
Rabe, Kessler and Ulrich, advanced to 
the front of the stage in the garb of 
medieval monks and proceeded to play 
a classical quartet with frequent dashes 
of Italian operatic melodies for flavor 
ing. 

A Concerto for four solo violins and 
orchestra by Maurer enlisted the set 
vices of Messrs. Polesny, 
Quick and Rink. They appeared, re 
spectively in the guise of Paganini, 
Wilhelmj, Sarasate and a nameless in 
fant prodigy in a Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, who was wheeled on the stage in 
a baby-buggy by a nurse-maid. 

Following Mr. DeLamarter'’s 
ducting of the Allegretto from 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony, the 
door in the centre of the stage 
raised to reveal a kitchen range hung 


how ever, 


Goodsell, 


con 

Bee- 

trap 
was 


with pots and pans and two tables 
laden with dishes, cups and saucers. 
On these utensils Messrs. Metzenger, 


Veseley, Sayers and Kopp of the per- 
cussion section, dressed as chefs, re- 
peated the Allegretto. As an encore 
they played Schubert’s Moment Mus! 
cal. 

A Historical Conflict 


The Suite from Kodaly’s Har) 
Janos was conducted by Mr. Stock, 
while a conflict between Napoleon and 
Hary was enacted. A momentary re 
turn to sobriety was occasioned with 
Massenet’s Under the Linden Tree, the 


‘cello and clarinet obbligatos being 
added by Messrs. Saidenberg and 
Lindenmen. Next came a German 
brass band and a fan dancer, an act 


interrupted by a “police squad” which 
stopped the show and placed Managet 
Voegeli under arrest. 

More fun sparkled in Variations on 
The Carnival of Venice, in the version 
used by Theodore Thomas in New 
York’s Central Park Garden about 
1880. The baritone solo was sung by 
Will Blailock, Orchestra Hall’s head 
usher. The program was brought to a 
jolly end with Strauss’s Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, the original zither solo 
being played by Tony Godetz. 

Marcie A. McLeop 








PHILADELPHIA ENDS 
ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


“Request” List and Beethoven's 
Ninth Given Under Baton 
of Stokowski 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—*Finis” was 
written to the thirty-fourth season of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra with the 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth concerts of 
the regular series and the postponed 
program of the Concerts for Youth 
Leopold Stokowski was in charge of all 
the proceedings. On April 20, 21 
23 he conducted the second “request 
program 


vs | 
and 


Symphony No. 3, in E Fiat (Eroica 


Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4, in E Minor Brahms 
lhe program stated this was “chosen 


Which is a lhittle— 
just 100 per cent—misinforming. The 
plebiscite selected Beethoven's Fifth 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade 
But in order to give the Fifth its im- 
mortal place in the Bach-Beethoven 
Cycle, a couple of weeks earlier, it was 
mutually agreed and covenanted be- 
tween Mr. Stokowski and the audiences 
that the Third should be substituted 
Chen for some vague reason Rimsky- 
Korsakoff yielded to Brahms, even 
though the sheets listed Schéhérazade. 

It seems that the Brahms was voted 
n by members of the orchestra. Per 
haps it was one of the scores they have 
been trying on their pianos. 
udiences are like children, give them 
not what they want but what is good for 
them. At any rate, this made-to-order- 
while - you - wait 
proved hugely 


'v popular vote 


> = 
Possibly 


“request” 


successtu 


program 


The Bach-Beethoven Cycle 


The fifth and final Bach-Beethoven 
(ycle program on April 27 and 28, was 
the following: 


Chaconne 


. ; Bach 
Symphony No. 9, in D Minor 


Beethoven 

lor the Symphony the soloists were 
\gnes Davis, Rose Bampton, Robert 
Betts and Eugene Loewenthal. The 
frst and last-named are from the Curtis 
Institute of Music. Participating als« 
were the Bach Society of Delaware 
County, James Allan Dash, conductor 
the Choral Society of the University 
ot Pennsylvania, Harl McDonald, con 
ductor, and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Chorus, Sylvan Levin, conductor 

lhe Ninth has been given abundantly 
in recent years, but seldom in recollec 
tion with the distinguished quality of 
this performance, The were 
superb, the chorus deserved the epithet 
magnificent” and orchestra and con 


s vloists 


ductor were happily accordant with 
their collaborating forces. For once, 


+ 


oo, the intrinsic solidarity of the choral 
finale with the instrumental movements 
seemed spiritually and mu 
sically congruous. The sometimes moot 
issue of the incongruity and inorganic 
connection of the never obtruded 
itself in this masterly performance. And 
on a par with the Beethoven 


was the 
Stokowskian transcription for orchestt 


preceding, 


Two 


the Bach master work 


The Concert for Youth 


or the ultimately c 
April 26, postponed fron 
Academy of Music had 
ne of the largest audiences in its four 
orchestr 

own to the footlights, and 


score vears lhe 


hundred extra hearers were 


nto the benches provided for the chorus 
sts . ' . 29> 
(Continued on page 32 
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Lies XV’s Reign Sparkles at Second Opera Ball 





Wide World 


The Scene of the Pageant Which Made an Effective Spectacle at the Metropolitan's Second Opera Ball, Representing the Court of Louis XV at 


HE second annual Opera Ball in aid 
of the fund for continuation of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, was 
given in the Opera House on the eve- 
ning of April 28, duplicating the bril- 
liance of last season’s event. As at last 
year’s Second Empire ball, a definite 
place and period were represented, this 
time the reign of Louis XV and a 
clearing in the Forest of Fontainebleau 
Lucrezia Bori, chairman of the opera 
fund committee, announced during the 
evening that the donations and pledges 
received were sufficient to ensure the 
opera’s continuance for another season. 
While no figures were made public, it 
is understood that more than 2,000 per- 
sons bought tickets at $10 each for the 
ball 
Once more the auditorium of the 
Metropolitan was transformed. The en- 
tire orchestra section, pit and stage 
were again floored over, a new stage be- 
ing constructed some six feet above the 
level of the real one and elevated sever- 
} 


il feet from the temporary floor. 
\round the sides, over the orchestra 
circle, boxes were built, lined with 


green plush to make a harmonizing note 
of color between the red and gold of the 
house and the green forest setting on 
the stage. The floor was filled with gold 
chairs provided for the audience watch- 
ing the pageant but afterwards removed 
to make space for dancing. 


4 Royal Assembly Depicted 


(;uests entering the auditorium found 
the stage curtains down, hiding the set 
ng for the pageant instead of leaving 
it revealed throughout the evening as 
at the other ball. At 10:30, an hour 
than last fanfare of 
trumpets and the introduction played by 
under Wilfred Pelletie 

the character of the Chevalier Cam 
ra, began the pageant, again under the 
lirection of Ben Ali Haggin. This was 
Le Roi s’'amuse a Fontainebleau, a royal 
gathering after a hunt in honor of the 
birthday of Marie-Joseph de Saxe, 
Dauphine of France, with a special 


earlier year, a 


the orchestra 


Fontainebleau 


musical score arranged by Ernest Schel 
ling. 

The prologue was a Watteau - like 
fancy concerning Pan and dryads of 
the wood. John Barclay appeared as 
a forest hermit, Harry Losee as Pan 
and Regina Beck and Alice Dudley as 
the dryads. After this short episode the 
curtains again parted, disclosing the 
royal hunt with Mr. Barclay as the 
Grand Véneur or Master of the Hunt 
King Louis XV was played by Boutet 
de Monvel, the Napoleon III of last 
season. Other leading participants were 
Kenneth Murchison as Maurice de 
Saxe; George J. Atwell, Jr., as the 
Dauphin; Mrs. Allan A. Ryan as the 
Dauphine; and Frank Chapman, bari 
tone and husband of Gladys Swarthout, 
as the Duc de Boufflers. Hounds from 
the Essex Hunt added color to the 
scene. 
of Other Nations 

When the French courtiers had as- 
sembled and were seated, with Mr. 
Barclay acting as master of ceremonies, 
representatives of the courts of other 
nations came to do honor to the French 
sovereign. hese included \ustria, 
Poland and Russia. Mr. Schelling was 
King Stanislaus of Poland. With the 
arrival of Mme. de Pompadour, played 
by Rosamond Pinchot, formerly well 
known in light opera and as the Nun 
in The Miracle, the Féte started with a 
group of players from Venice under the 
lead of Chevalier Casanova, played by 
Pedro de ( ordoba 

Following this came a picture of the 
Charles Stuart, pretendet to 
the English throne, the role being play 
ed by T. Suffern Tailer, with Eleanor 
Barry as Flora MacDonald. The Lovat 
Pipe Band under Angus M. Fraser play 
ed Scottish music and with this the mu 
sical program began. Gladys Swarthout 
as Lady Lamond, and Richard Crooks 
as the Bard MacMhuirich, sang a group 
of Songs from the Highlands. 

Frederick II of Prussia, imperson 
ated by Theodore Steinway, then ap 


From Courts 


court of 


peared and introduced Johann Sebastian 
Bach, played by Walter Damrosch, who 
took the baton to conduct Bach's D 
Major Gavotte which was danced by 
the Chester Hale Dancers. The child 
Mozart, impersonated by Guila Bustabo, 
violinist, played an air by Mozart; and 
Ponselle as Signorina Valentina 
of the Opéra, sang an aria from Semi- 
ramide. Harriet Hoctor as La Cam- 


Rosa 


argo, a famous dancer of the time, was 
seen in a solo dance. Mr. Schelling 
then conducted the orchestra for a 


mazurka danced by the Hale Dancers. 
Bori Sings Marie Antoinette Song 


fo tremendous applause, Lucrezia 
Bori as Mlle. Cléophile of the Opéra ap- 
peared. She sang a chanson entitled 
C’est mon Ami, composed by Marie 
\ntoinette, after which she made her 
announcement in regard to the fund. 

Che final episode of the pageant was 
a menuet danced by members of the 
various assembled courts, after which 
there was general dancing and excur- 
sions were made to the special cafes and 
taprooms set up in convenient parts of 
the house. A late supper was served 
in the foyer. The majority of the audi- 
ence was in modern evening dress but 
most respected the request of the com- 
mittee that a touch of blue, rose, gold 
or silver be included 

Mrs. Chester Burden chairman 
of the committee for the ball, with Mrs. 
Robert Littell as assistant chairman. 


was 


Heads of the sub-committees included 
Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss, Ir., Alice A. 
André, Whitney Warren, Wadsworth 


Arthur Ware 


R. Lewis and 


Charles Kullman Sings in Vienna Opera 


ViENNA, May 1.—Charles Kullman, 
American tenor of the State Opera in 
Berlin, has been fulfilling a guest en 
gagement of fifteen performances at the 
Vienna Opera with outstanding success 
He has been engaged for forty appear 
here next season in 
Italian roles. 


ances leading 
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(Continued from page 3) 

in Olden Style, for string orchestra, had 
its premiere; and first Rochester per- 
formances were given of Lawrence 
Powell's Charivari and Three Hindoo 
Dances—The Festival of Gauri, by 
Joseph La Monaca. The composition 
by Mr. Rudin, a viola player in the 
Rochester Philharmonic and Civic or- 
chestras, contains much charm and 
serenity. The Hindoo Dances, played 
with Vincent Faga as flute soloist, are 
oriental in atmosphere and beautifully 
orchestrated. Mr. Powell’s Charivari 
is more interesting than his Keltic 
Legend, heard at the festival last year, 
but does not impress one with other 
than scholarly writing. In Dr. Hanson’s 
Nordic Symphony, new to these pro- 
grams, the youthful players showed, 
under Mr. Belov’s baton, their skill and 
understanding. 

The third concert was a recital in 
Kilbourn Hall on May 2 by Irene Ged- 
ney, a graduate pianist of the school. 
She has a brilliant technique, an easy, 
flowing style and a warm tone. Her 
program consisted of Theme and Varia- 
tions in A Minor, neo-classic in style, 
by Edward Royce, a faculty member of 
the Eastman School, who was present 
to share in the applause; Charles T. 
Griffes’s Sonata; Polychromatics, Op. 
16, by Louis Gruenberg; three short 
pieces by Lazar Weiner, Prelude, Little 
Story, and Dance; and Three Conserva- 
tive Sketches by Morton Gould. Among 
the encores was a Clog Dance by Dr. 
Hanson. 


A Program of First Times 


Dr. Hanson conducted the Rochester 
Philharmonic at the concert on May 3, 
and all the composers represented were 
in the audience to share in the plaudits. 
Mark Wessel’s Holiday, and Song and 
Dance, having a first concert perform- 
ance, were begun in the summer of 
1932, when Mr. Wessel was a guest 
member of the summer term faculty of 
the Eastman School. Holiday uses old 
American fiddlers’ tunes, woven into the 
body of the music, and is very well 
handled. Song and Dance is particular- 
ly pleasing in the first half. Bernard 
Rogers's Three Japanese Dances [a 
first performance anywhere) are 
charming atmospheric bits. They are: 
Dance with Pennons; Mourning Dance, 
with the off-stage soprano part sung by 
Inez Harvuot; and Dance with Swords. 
The verse is from John Masefield’s 
Japanese drama, The Faithful, and Miss 
Harvuot admirably caught the spirit of 
the very stylized setting. The dances 
called for many percussion instruments 
and were quite fascinating. 

In another first time anywhere, Selec 
tions from Maguffy’s Readers, Burrill 
Phillips used three well-known Amer- 
ican poems, presenting them musically 
in the simple old-fashioned manner of 
the Maguffy’s school readers. They 
comprise Oliver Wendell Holmes’s The 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay, and Long- 
fellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish 
and Midnight Ride of Paul Revere. Mr. 
Phillips is a member of the Eastman 
School faculty and a very young man. 
His ballet Princess and Puppet was 
given at the festival of last year. 


First Heard in Rome 


A first time in America, Werner 
Janssen’s Dixie Fugue, taken from his 
Louisiana Suite, had its first perform- 
ance in Rome in 1932 by the Augusteo 
Orchestra, Bernardino Molinari con- 
ducting. It is a very fine piece of writ- 
ing, needing more than one hearing to 
unravel its intricacies, but it is impres- 
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FESTIVAL REVEALS PROGRESS IN AMERICAN MUSIC 


sive and makes one wish to hear the re- 
mainder of the suite. 

A suite, The Tall City, by Hans 
Spialek, broadcast on the occasion of 
the opening of Radio City in New York, 
received its first concert performance. 
Its sections consist of General View, 
The Avenue, Shanty between Two Sky- 
scrapers, Moon over the City and Holi- 
day. Mr. Spialek is editor for the mu- 
sic publishing house of Harms, Inc., 
New York. The suite is lyrical and 
full of gay tunes. 

During the intermission, Dr. Hanson 
presented to Mr. Rogers the David 
Bispham Medal for his opera, The Mar- 
riage of Aude, given at the festival in 
1931. Mr. Rogers was called to the 
stage to receive it amid much applause. 


Two ballets were given in the East- 
man Theatre on May 4 by some fifty 
young people from dance studios and 
the Eastman School, assisted by guest 
soloists; and the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra conducted by Dr. Hanson. There 
was a first public performance of 
Anthony Comstock, or A Puritan’s Pro- 
gress, composed by Martha Alter to a 
scenario by her and Gerald McGarra- 
han. The pantomine depicts the at- 
tempts of Comstock to censor public 
morals in the 1870’s. Miss Alter’s mu- 
sic closely follows the moods and con- 
flicts of two opposing groups, Com- 
stockians and policemen on the one side 
and dancers and art students on the 
other. The cast included Nathan 
Emanuel as Comstock; Milton Polisner, 
Art Dealer ; Evelyn Sabin, Book Buyer ; 


Robert Giddings, Book Dealer; Harold 
Kolb, Satyr; Thelma Biracree, Artist 
Model; Donald Sandifur, Angel; and 
Martin Vogt, Inebriate. 

Both this ballet and the second one, 
Sahdji by William Grant Still, which 
was seen two years ago at the festival, 
were choreographed and staged by Miss 
Biracree, who deserves much credit for 
so admirably working them out. Miss 
Alter’s music impresses one as being 
first class in every way—having origi- 
nality, good development and orchestral 
color. The audience liked it immensely 
It was also a pleasure to see and hear 
Mr. Still’s ballet again. Those taking 
solo parts were Richard Andrews, 
Nathan Emanuel, Thelma _Biracree. 
Martin Vogt and Michael Vacanti. 

Mary Ertz Wi 


Lieurance’s Conquistador Has Premiere in Wichita 





The Massed Ensemble of Orchestra, Chorus and Soloists Which Presented the Annual Thurlow Lieurance Concert in Wichita, Featuring the Com- 


poser's Latest Work, Conquistador. 


ICHITA, Kan., May 5.— One 
Wo the most interesting events 

of the season was the presenta- 
tion of Thurlow Lieurance’s new work, 
The Conquistador, in a program of the 
composer's works by the Minisa Sym- 
phony of 125 and the chorus of the Uni- 
versity of Wichita on April 2 in the 
Forum. The event, an annual and 
eagerly anticipated one, was sponsored 
by the Wichita Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Lieurance conducted, and presented, 
in addition to the new composition, ex- 
cerpts from his Trails Southwest and 
Minisa. 

Coming to Wichita in 1926 to be dean 
of the Fine Arts Department at the Uni- 
versity, Mr. Lieurance has since com- 
posed four symphonic narratives, Min- 
isa, Paris Sketches, Trails Southwest 
and Conquistador. Minisa had its pre- 
miere in 1931 and for this work Lieur- 
ance was given a traveling scholarship 
by the Theodore Presser Foundation, 
after which he wrote Paris Sketches. 

The summer of 1933 Mr. Lieurance 
spent in old Mexico, where he found 
inspiration for Conquistador, which is 
in the form of a musical travelogue in 
Mexico City. March Conquistador, the 
first movement, is a heroic number 
flavored with the martial spirit of the 
great fighters and conquerors. 

Pageant Processional, the second 
movement, is the outstanding section of 
the suite. It is music portraying the 
historical pageant of Mexico, war, 
victory, the Aztecs, sacrifices, religion, 


bands of natives playing on shrill reed 
pipes, knights in armor and Indians 
from the provinces cheating their primi- 
tive hymns and closing with the Song 
of Sacrifice. Its fine interpretation 
easily took the honors of the evening. 
It is scored for violin, viola, °’cello, 
clarinet and flute. 

In the third movement, Reverie by 
the Temple, the singing of the chorus 
in a minor Oriental strain brought to 
mind the religious songs chanted in the 
ancient temples of the Aztecs. 

The Nocturne movement portrays a 
cathedral at midnight, a maiden pray- 
ing at the altar, a beggar asleep on the 
cold gray steps and the clock striking 
the hour. From this serene mood the 
composer skillfully progresses to Span- 
ish Club, a modern section full of the 
gayety of wine, riotous celebration and 
dancing feet. 

Appearing with the orchestra was 
Sefior Piedro José Vargas, operatic and 
concert tenor of Mexico City, brought 
to Wichita by Mr. Lieurance for the 
especial purpose of adding the color and 
tempo of the old world music to the pro- 
duction. He was roundly applauded for 
his portion of the program. 

The second part featured two move- 
ments from Trails Southwest—W heat, 
hymn of the pioneer, and Pueblo Spring 
Song. The melody embodied in the lat- 
ter is that played by an Indian prophet 
foretelling the arrival of spring. This 
group ended with the popular By the 
Waters of Minnetonka, without which 


Mr. Lieurance, Who Conducted, Is Seen at Right Centre 


no Lieurance program is complete. This 
and the solo in Pueblo Spring Song 
were sung by Edna Wooley Lieurance, 
soprano, whose ability for interpre- 
tation of Indian lyrics is as fine as her 
voice. 

For the third division Mr. Lieurance 
presented three movements from Minisa 
—the beautiful Requiem of Sundown. 
the Chippewa brave as he woos Minisa 
a captive Zuni maiden, the Lament of! 
Sundown after the death of Minisa and 
the Ghost Dance Canyon. In this Sun 
down, on a visit to Minisa’s tribe, sees 
ghostly figures whirling through spac: 
calling the spirit of departed souls an 
revelling in these pagan ceremonies. 
Beatrice Sanford Pease, violinist, play- 
ed the hauntingly beautiful solo syn 
pathetically. 

As a finale, five American India 
youths, from reservations in Oklahom: 
and New Mexico, in the wild colorful 
costumes of their various tribes, stom 
ed out their fierce and graceful war 
dances accompanied by the Indian tor 
toms and flute as well as a new Lieu: 
ance arrangement of the Indian med 
cine dance. 

The country is indeed fortunats 
having a man of Lieurance’s ability s 
keenly interested in preserving the 
sic of the native Indians. His musi 
is full of this new country, the country 
westeners know, themes that are 
nized and felt, music that 
of this life. 


reco? 
iS a portray 
TEMPLE 


Betty Avery 
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MASKED BALL AND ONEGIN REVIVED IN VIENNA 





Bruno Walter Greeted on Return 
in Charge of Restudied Versions 


By Dr. Paut STEFAN 


since Viennese audiences have 
been as strongly impressed as they 
were by Bruno Walter’s return to the 
Opera, the house from which, twenty- 
two years ago, he started on his inter- 
national career. After leaving the 
Vienna Opera he first went to Munich, 
then became director of the Civic Opera 
in Charlottenburg. Now it is owing 
to the cancellation of his engagements 
Germany that he has again been 
ivailable to Vienna. In recent years 
this city, which has always loved Wal- 
ter, was visited by him only occasional- 
y for the purpose of conducting con 
certs here. 

During his recent appearances he con- 
ducted three Philharmonic concerts, in 
addition to operatic performances. The 
latter were restudied revivals of A 
Masked Ball and Eugen Onegin, as well 


V since ¥ May 1.—lIt is a long time 


as Tristan und Isolde. The Philhar- 
monic programs brought Janacek’s 
Caras Bulba and an _  incomparably 


beautiful performance of Mahler’s Lied 
von der Erde with Rosette Anday and 
Georg Maikl. 

In the production of A Masked Ball, 
Walter unfortunately did not have the 
right kind of ensemble, even though 
some individual performances were 
above the average. But these individual 
achievements are not what Walter is 


concerned with. He gives a marvelous 
portrayal of the music as a whole, al- 
ways in the spirit of the work and of 
the composer. His strong personality, 
his human understanding, his deep 
earnestness and the unconditional devo- 
tion with which he gives himself to an 
opera and recreates it, making it seem 
actually new—these factors are in 
stinctively grasped by an audience, and 
they account for his enormous success 
with the Viennese. 


Lehmann Sings in Onegin 


Eugen Onegin had not been given in 
Vienna since 1911, and _ therefore 
seemed like a sensational novelty to 
many. Others thought Tchaikovsky's 
music rather pale. Onegin was a favor- 
ite work of Mahler, who thirty years 
ago gave a superb rendition of it with 
such admired singers as Renard, Schrot- 
ter, Ritter and Hesch. In 1911 Walter 
conducted a revival in which Selma 
Kurz appeared. In the recent perform- 
ance the role of Tatiana was in the 
hands of Lotte Lehmann, who sang the 
part wonderfully, infusing it with all 
the poetry of her nature. As the stage di 
rector, Dr. Otto Erhardt was at his 
best. 

Tristan as conducted by Walter is 
known to the international audience 
which heard it at Salzburg last summer 


v. Gudenberg 
Bruno Walter Returned to Opera In Re-Visit- 
ing Vienna 


when Walter led a production of this 
work for the first time. He had an im- 
mense triumph with Tristan in Vienna, 
showing a deep sympathy with what is 
perhaps Wagner's deepest opera. Wal- 
ter will be sadly missed at the Opera. 
Probably everything possible will be 
done to bring him again next season. 
Perhaps he will return before then. 
Mme. Lehmann, who remained only a 
short time, gave a recital with Walter 
playing fabulously beautiful accompani- 
ments. It was an ensemble of incom- 
parable beauty in the interpretation of 
lieder by Schubert, Schumann ( Frauen- 
liebe und Leben), Brahms and Wolf. 
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When these two artists give 
is too large, no price too high 

The Opera celebrated the sixtieth 
birthday of the Austrian composer, 
Julius Bittner, by performing one of his 
most important works, the opera Der 
Musikant. Bittner has composed a num- 
ber of these genuinely popular operas 
which, despite their emphasis on local 
color and Austrian characters, contain 
a wealth of poetic music. Although he 
has been seriously ill for a number of 
vears, Bittner was able to appear at the 
performance, and received an ovation 
from an audience which was in a holi- 
day mood. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler came during 
recent weeks and conducted the yearly 
concert given by the Philharmonic in 
memory of Otto Nicolai, composer of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor and the 
Philharmonic’s founder. Furtwanglet 
surpassed himself in giving his cele 
brated interpretation of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. 

Reiner Conducts Broadcast 

Fritz Reiner, on his way from Italy 
to Budapest, stayed a few days in 
Vienna to conduct a radio concert. He 
gave joy to hundreds of thousands ot 
listeners, and the Viennese music critics 
went en masse to the broadcasting sta 
tion to see him at work. Reiner led a 
perfect performance of the Fourth 
Symphony by Mahler and a new dance 
suite by Leo Weiner, closing the pri 
gram with a superb treatment of the 
Roman Carnival Overture by Berlioz 
It was agreed that the orchestra had 
seldom played with such rhythmic elan 

Among’ internationally celebrated 


17) 


a concert, 


(Continued on page 





Rembrandt Studios 


with ease and assurance. 








“The voices of ihe four instruments were fused into a tone of ingratiating 
warmth, and a clean attack of the musical phrase was accomplished 
They played with the inner warmth and 
clarity that give to the outward line an authentic air of inevitability.” 


—New York Times. 


“Each is a master in the performance of Chamber Music and their 
combined talents was a revelation of smooth ensemble and unity of 
expression that evinced a prime sense of musicianship and interpretation.” 


—The New York American. 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violin 
BENJAMIN SHARLIP, Violin 


J. W. COCHRAN 


Their tone had vitalizing warmth and ranging color. 
brought an inspiring eagerness that quickly caught the sympathy of the 
We others could not choose but hear. 


audience. 


Few string quartets could perform with such a wealth of tone, such 


fervor and intensity. 


"| was enchanted with the lovely singing quality of their tone, the 
spontaneity, earnestness and happy esprit de corps demonstrated in 


their concerted action. 


CURTIS 
STRING QUARTET 


A discriminating public acclaims the ex- 
traordinary achievements of this ensemble 


NOW BOOKING—SEASON 1934-35 


Management 


119 W. 57th St., New York 


MAX ARONOFF, Viole 
ORLANDO COLE, Violoncello 





Best of all, they 


—H. T. P. in Boston Transcript. 


—W. S. S. in Beston Post. 


—Chicago American. 
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New York Concert Season Nears Termination 


Dessoff Choirs and Three Chor- 
uses Present Fine Programs— 
Chamber Music Society Gives 
Benefit for Philharmonic—Pan 
American Association Presents 
Martha Graham and Modern 
Works—Robert Crawford and 
Johanna von Tiling in New 
York Recital Debuts — Gold- 
mark Pupils Heard in Original 
Works 

At rH¢ )UGH the concert season is wan 


ing, New York audiences have had 
the opportunity of hearing many interesting 


events during the fortnight. Margarete 
Dessoff presented several new works with 
the Dessoff Choirs, and Channing Lefe- 


bvre led both the University and the Down 
Town glee clubs in spring concerts. Arthur 
Judson Philips conducted a fine concert ot 
the Advertising Club Singers. 

The benefit concert for the Philharmonic- 
Symphony gave Carolyn Beebe’s New York 
Chamber Music Society an onportunity for 
an effective program. The Sittig Trio won 
applause in its annual spring concert. Mod 
ernists were pleased at the list presented 
by the Pan American Association of Com 
posers, with Martha Graham as assisting 
artist. Rubin Goldmark’s pupils were heard 
in original chamber works and new recital 
ists included Johanna von Tiling. mezzo 
soprano, and Robert Crawford, baritone. 
already known as an oratorio singer. 


Dessoff Choirs Give Another Novel 
Program 


Novelty in the choice of material is 
taken for granted by the music lover who 





Robert Crawford, Who Has Sung in Oratorio, 
Made a Successful New York Recital Debut 


under the baton of Margarete Dessoff. 
The season’s third program, heard in the 
Town Hall on April 18, was no exception. 
The Adesdi Chorus of women’s voices, 
and the A Cappella Singers of New York, 
a unit of mixed voices, had in this in 
stance the collaboration of the Willem 
Durieux Ensemble, conducted by M1 
Durieux. 

Works given first performances in this 
city were an Ave Maria by Franz Philipp, 
and J. M. Mul’s Causa Nostrae Laetitiae 
I‘ticek veli da se zenil bude (Says the 
Bird, “Marriage is in the Air”) by Josip 
Slavenski was new to New York; and 
Bach's cantata, Christ lag in Todesbanden, 


attends a concert by the Dessoff Choirsreceived what is believed to have been its 




















TIMES 
"Miss Oelheim's voice has good range, 
and a warm, sympathetic quality. 


Fortunately, the singer adds an admir- 
able degree of musicianship, style and 
poise. . A sensitive and expressive 
musician." 


HERALD-TRIBUNE 

“Displayed a voice of good volume 
and warm, appealing quality. Her 
singing was musicianly, giving an im- 
pression of understanding of and 
sympathy for her music.” 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE 


Steinway Hall 














HELEN 
OELHEIM 


Contralto 


Captures 
New Y ork at 


TOWN HALL RECITAL 
FEBRUARY 28, 1934 











SUN 
“She has a fine voice, one of good 
volume. She constantly showed under 
standing of varying moods and their 
portrayal." 


EVENING JOURNAL 
"A charming contralto of ample range 
and rich quality, and her singing re- 
vealed the sort of sound training that 
spells ‘artist '."' 


DAILY MIRROR 
"A full rich contralto voice, which she 
uses to great advantage.’ 





New York 

















initial local hearing. More familiar were 
Hans Gal’s Herbstlieder, the Matin Song 
by Howard Brockway, Evening by Kodaly 
and Two Songs to be Sung at Midnight 
on the Water, by Delius. The special ac- 
complishments of Mme. Dessoff’s simgers 
are so well known that it is unnecessary to 
say more than that this gifted leader kept 
the performance of every item at her ow: 
concert pitch. Mr. 


Durieux’s ensemble of 


* 





Edgar Varése, Whose Integrales Was Given 
by the Pan-American Group 


strings, contributing his transcription 

the Prelude in B Minor from the secon 
hook of Bach’s The Well-tempered Clavi 
chord and La Bel’Aronde by Claude Le 
Jeune, likewise maintained a reputation fo 


artistic finesse and technical cfhoency 
Florence Brock, soprano, Guido Maga- 
nini, flutist, and Martin Dicker, tenor, as 


sisted. l‘rank Widdis was at the piano 


B 
University Glee Club Gives Second 
Concert of Season 


The University Glee Club of New York, 
Channing Lefebvre, conductor, can always 
be depended upon to give an interesting 
program. That of its second concert of the 
season, and incidentally the eightieth by 
the organization, in the Waldorf Astoria 
on the evening of April 18, was no excep 
tion. Alexander Gray, baritone, was as 
sisting soloist. 

Mr. Lefebvre went to far reaches for 
his list. An excerpt from Bach’s Peasant 
Cantata began the concert; there were 
Hebridean song, a portion of the Greek 
Church ritual, folk tunes from England 
college songs and various other imterest 
ing things. 

The work of the club was worthy of 
the high commendation which it got from 
a large audience. 

Mr. Gray was received with high ac 
claim in works by Moussorgsky., W olt« 
and an old English song. The Commuters 
Quartet sang three pieces Frederic | 
Quinlan was accompanist y 


Hazel Gruppe Heard in Recital 


Hazel Gruppe, pianist, gave a recit 
Steinway Hall on the evening of April 18 
The program which the young artist 
elected to present 
proportions, contaming the 
Etudes of Schumann, the Bach 
Minor Toccata and Fugue, a Chopin grow 
and miscellaneous pieces by five composers 

Miss Gruppe displayed easy mma 
of technique, and in instances 
individualistic conception in the matter 
interpretation. The 
ing one and the young player was moc 
ipplauded ‘- 


was on ot generous 
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New York Chamber Music Society Aids 


Philharmonic Fund 
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Eschig, Paris 


Hector Villa-Lobos, Wiese Primitive Canticle 
Were Performed bw the Pam Americans 


baulTs whe Dosti-seasom Comeert tO Its 
schedule at Towm Hall om the evemmeg o! 
\p 20, as a special bemetit for the fund 
sawe tthe ‘imiimrmmo-Symphonvy So 
ctw. The werw large anmdremce m atten 
lance was eratiivime respomse to the 
este Wiss Beebe amd the dozen out 
standing mmrnctams associated with her 
An wm mierestime program 0! 
salaemt works from the soctety’s repertorr 
ad been arranged, with the Bach Suite in 
M mor r fote. strimes amd cembalo a 
rOrs SOCOM + oOpemung The mome-too 
irequemtiy plawed Sciunbert Octet m F. ( yp 
l6h. tor stremes xaoodwmed and French 
your th wuts moments tvpacal Schu 
her . * Newman rey » rth stretches 
a peer tic met recerved al 
adimirabke jpertommaus 
he Brabors Quomtet m F Minor, Op 
=, Was . Miss Beets ariel the New 
rk Strom Quartet with fime authority ot 
stwe ee whe bay 4 omderstamding ot its 
sprit amd exce t halamece tome. while 
a Tost generous length was brought to a 
lose with the stil] umpoblished Four Fpi- 
sades for maa strmes. woodwinds and 
F nem yom bee Ermest Bloch which won the 
mecty s S1000) pm » few vears ago and 
= n Sat the tr wmpact 
ISS Stormctunr rsemess of expressiot 
7 } \ or) stv | The t ct 
esulte ath S400 the Pthoalhar 


Frederick Briste!l Plays Medern List 


nederack rst vell-kmowm to New 
rk audeemers. o2 2 prame reertal en 
tirely f moderm works. man w= livine 


OOMPOSeTS, at th Marbazom Plaza on the 





Meet GENIUS! 


Richard Strauss, Bruno Wal- 
ter, Marcel Dupre, Tobias 
Matthay . . . meet and hear 
them. A Music Tour led by 
Prof, F. C. Butterfield in- 
cudes the festivals, operas 
and musical events of 
Europe. 50 days. $825. 
Write for University Tours 
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Toronto’s Centennial Celebration Includes Attractive Week of Music 


Festival Opens with Picturesque 
Ceremonies—Scale of Concerts 
Most Elaborate in History of 
City—Renowned Artists and 
Resident Musicians Take Part 


ORONTO, May 5.—The Centen- 

nial Music Week, April 17 to 21, 
was a fitting artistic contribution to the 
citys celebration of its 100th anni- 
versary. Never before had a music 
festival been held on so elaborate a 
scale. 

Picturesque ceremonies marked the 
attendance at the first concert of the 
Hon. Dr. Bruce, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario; Premier George Henry, 
Mayor William J. Stewart and other 
notables. The program, which culmi- 
nated in a performance of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, was given in Masse) 
Hall by the Toronto Symphony under 
the baton of Dr. Ernest MacMillan, 
and the Conservatory Choir. | Soloists 
were Jeanne Hesson Pengelly, Eileen 
Law Marshall, George Lambert and 
Leslie Mardall. Preceding the Ninth 
the Prelude to Die Meistersinger, the 
Prelude to the Third Act of Lohengrin 
and the Siegfried Idyll were played. 

On the next evening, also in Massey 
Hall, the Hart House String Quartet 

Géza de Kresz, Harry Adaskin, Mil 
ton Blackstone and Hambourg 

observed its tenth anniversary with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch assisting in the 


Boris 





The Hart House String Quartet Observed Its Tenth Anniversary with a Concert Given in 
Toronto's Centennial Music Week 


role of pianist. Works played with the 
artists’ customary finesse and authority 


\ concert given by the public 
and secondary schools in the Mutual 


Was 


were Mozart’s Quartet in G Minor, Street Arena under the direction of N 
(K. 478): Beethoven’s in C Sharp Emily Tedd on April 19. The Toronto 
Minor, Op. 131; and the Brahms Quin Concert Band, conducted by Capt. R 


tet in F Minor, Op. 34. B. Hayward, assisted. Folk songs, folk 
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“|. . different from the usual run of recitals.” 


ELEANOR 


Florence—La Nazione, April 7, 1934 


HALL 


STEELE—CLOVIS 


(SOPRANO) 


IN MILAN 








IN FLORENCE 


"The two famous artists were the objects of loud ovation by the 


audience.” same time light and rigorous." | 
La Nazione, April 7, 1934 Il Piccolo, March 28, 1934 
- + 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1934-35 
Management: European Management : 
RICHARD COPLEY ALBERT MORINI 
113 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. Hotel Majestic, Paris, France | 


',.. interpreted a concert program with refined art and an exquisite 
sense of style, passing with dexterous facility from Scarlatti to R. 
Strauss, from Schubert to Debussy, from Donizetti to J. Rogers.” 


(TENOR) 


AS SOLOISTS and DUETTISTS 
SCORE TUMULTUOUS SUCCESSES 
ON EUROPEAN TOUR 


IN TRIESTE 


with the right effect. 


Corriere della Sera, April 10, 1934 











“But the major distinction of both concert artists lies in their eminent 
musicianship which enables them to render every bar of the music 


. . « both are singers of fine education, with lovely voices, and 
again because in the prime of their youth, they presented an attrac- 
tive sight to the eyes of the audience. . 
their impeccable artistry lending to them a soft and moving tender- 
ness, alert to every precious detail spinning out a rhythm at the 


dances, classical and more modern 
works were on the program. The 
American Bandmasters’ Association 
concert was given in Massey Hall on 
April 20, many new works being con- 
ducted by their composers. 

Bach’s Mass in B Minor, presented 
by the Mendelssohn Choir in Massey 
Hall on April 21, was the crowning 
achievement. Dr. H. A. Fricker con- 
ducted an imposing performance. 
Soloists were Dorothy Allan Park, 
Eileen Law Marshall, Hubert Fisdel! 
and Frank Oldfield. 


DEBUSSY SKETCHES SOLD 





Composer’s Manuscripts Bring High 
Prices at Sale in Paris 


Paris, May 1.— Debussy manu- 
scripts brought high prices at a recent 
here. A note book with sketches 
tor various incompleted works sold for 
3,100 francs; the manuscript of the 
three sonatas, for 20,100; a notebook 
with sketches for [béria, for 2,950. The 
manuscript of The Devil in the Belfry 
brought 2,600 francs and that of The 
Fall of the House of Usher, 5,100. The 
original edition of Pelléas et Mélisande 
with notes in the composer’s hand, sold 
for 5,000 francs Che manuscript of 
the Nocturnes sold for 2,000 


sale 


francs, 


and that of the Prélude a l’Aprés-midi 
d'un Faune, 2,000 francs. 









J 





Il Popolo, March 28, 1934 


. . the two singers displayed 
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Straws in the Winds of Symphony 


RAWING conclusions from records ot ot 

chestral performances is precarious, since so 
much depends upon preferences of conductors and 
those peculiar “runs” which composers or indi 
vidual compositions have; with one conductor's 
programs consciously or unconsciously duplicating 
another’s, while works of perhaps equal interest 
and appeal are lucky to find place in any concert 
But certain facts with respect to the season of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, as shown by 
the society's own tabulation of works performed, 
were so obviously connected with the orchestra's 
efforts to please the public in a year when attend- 
ances were not of an assured, capacity order, that 
they may be regarded as an index of contempo- 
rary favor—or what those who control the des 
tinies of the orchestra regard as contemporary 
favor. 

That Beethoven, Wagner, Mozart, Bach and 
Brahms should have been the five leading com 
posers, both in number of works performed and 
number of performances, means only that tower 
ing genius endures and, once established, is not to 
be neglected; though in this instance the Bach 
total would have been less imposing, had the or- 
chestra’s programs adhered as strictly to purely 
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symphonic works as in most seasons of the pres- 
ent generation. With Mr. Toscanini’s Beethoven 
Cycle the deciding factor im putting that composer 
first in the record, there is no escaping the circum- 
stance that, as the season neared its close, a Wag- 
ner series was decided upon as the most likely 
expedient for bolstering up the Sunday afternoon 
attendance, which, for various reasons—the call 
of the countryside and the turn of the dial in- 
cluded—was a problem as compared to the mid- 
week concerts. 

Beethoven, Wagner, Mozart, Bach and Brahms 
are to be taken for granted, as are Schubert, 
Schumann, Tchaikovsky and another handful of 
those whose absence would senously impoverish 
the repertoire. The public certainly is not to be 
criticized for preferring works of universally rec- 
ognized genius to works of lesser inspiration, nor 
would conductors be fulfillimg their ordinary mis- 
sion if they were niggardly in meeting this demand 
But with these “inevitables”™ disposed of, the Phil- 
harmonic list, viewed as one designed with an 
especial eye on the box office, in a time when 
there was much more than the usual need for 
watching receipts, is in its entirety an underscor- 
ing of these things . 

The public is afraid or weary of novelties 

The public wants solomsts 

[There were just eleven “new™ works played in 
1 long season of 117 concerts, lasting thirty weeks 
in all. During that time there were 369 perfor- 
mances of 169 compositions. Two of those eleven 
novelties—the Ge Ci mmcerto Grosso, as 
edited by Adolfo Betti and the Vivaldi Echo Con- 
certo in A as transcribed by Bernardino Molinari— 
had their origin three uries back. The con- 
temporary sphere, therefore, was represented by 
but nine additions to the repertoire, in works bv 








Janacek (he di ed nearly six years ago), Bax, 
David Stanley St ith, _ Rand dall Thompson, Bere- 
~owsky, Lopatnikoff, Piston and Sanders. The list 
is slim enough, but one suspects the public’s recol- 


lection of it will be slmmer American com 
posers may have differing views as to the recogni- 
tion accorded the native art by the presence of five 
of their number in this double handful of names. 


f 


The requisitioning of forty-two soloists is an 
equally conspicuous f These 
came to light as the season advanced, a palpable 
concession to a taste that has persisted since the 
earliest days of America’s orchestras, but at which 


conductors were prone to snap unesr nnmgers a fev 





he record 





seasons ago As ne literatu re of the 
concerto, which seemed in danger of passing from 
the cognizance of New York audiences, was more 


liberally explored than has been true of it in many 
seasons. As much of the highest inspiration and 
the finest workmanship in all music went into this 
7 = -- - 7 7 

literature, it is likely that only those who are 
chiefly concerned with glorifying conductors will 


deplore this return of the concerto to its rightful 
place on the symphonic lists 

The concert ve it remembered, ts symphonic 
niusic. It-is not music for recital purposes. The 
conductor who turns his back on it, for the reason 
that he is unwilling to exploit the personalities of 
pianists or violinists, onlw too often ts himself ex 
ploited the greater thereby. There may be reaso1 

the future to remember the lessons of this 
season, but every wide-awake musician will recog 
nize that there ts a world of difference between 
giving recognition to the public’s love of soloists 
on the one hand, and playing safe in the choice 


1 + 2 @eeeeeee aaa — L. } 5 
tween old music and new on the other The 
tormer pohcy may 0 mtribute definitely to the rich 


ness, vanmety and freshness of the repertoire. Th: 
latter may cause it to dry up through too many 


performances of the same works, if for no othe: 
reason. Let the public have its soloists. provided 
the music they perform is of itself worth while 
But keep ali 
the difficulties involwed, as the true and natural 
companion of the spirit of love and 
the classics 


ve the smart of adventure. whatever 


reverence for 





Jascha Heifetz (Left) and Jenéd Hubay (Right) Were Best 

Men at the Marriage of Mr. Heifetz's Accompanist, Arpad 

Sandor, to Lis! Blech, Daughter of Leo Blech, the Conductor. 

This Photograph Was Taken Just After the Ceremony in 
Budapest 


Backhaus—tThe fiftieth birthday of the pianist 
Wilhelm Backhaus was recently celebrated in Berlin. 

Graener—The Beethoven Prize for 1934 of the 
Prussian Academy of Arts has been awarded to 
Paul Graener. 

Coates—During the coming summer, Albert 
Coates will make a tour covering the greater part of 
Germany, featuring works of Stravinsky. 

Alfano—tThe score of a new lyric opera based 
upon Rostand’s play, Cyrano de Bergerac, has re- 

ently been completed by Franco Alfano. 

eens ah first performances in Bucharest of 
sonatas by Aubert and Ernest Bloch were given re- 
cently by Georges Enesco with Alfred Alessandresco 
at the piano. 

Muratore—On account of a disagreement with his 
principal colleague, Lucien Muratore, former tenor 
of the Chicago Opera, has resigned as mayor of the 
town of Biot in France. 

Widor—Signalizing his retirement from the 
organ loft of the Church of St. Sulpice, where he 
was organist for sixty-four years, Charles Marie 
Widor gave a farewell recital there on April 19. 

Thill—In spite of many tempting offers made to 
him from time to time, Georges Thill, formerly 
tenor of the Metropolitan, has only just succumbed 
to the attractions of the cinema. He will be seen 
and heard shortly in a film entitled Chansons de 
Paris. 

Coward—Possessor of three-ply talent as actor, 
playwright and composer, Noel Coward manages to 
make songs a vital part of many of his plays. His 
recent dramatic work, Conversation Piece, contains 
tour songs which have already achieved wide popu- 
larity in London. 

Johnson—The degree of Doctor of Music will be 
conferred upon Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, by the University of Toronto at the 
forthcoming commencement. Mr. Johnson was 
made an honorary LL.D. by the University of West- 
ern Ontario, at London, Ont., in 1929. 

Teyte—Although not heard in this country for a 
number of years, Maggie Teyte still makes occasional 
operatic appearances in E ngland. She was recently 
heard in the title role of Madama Butterfly at the 
Old Vic in London, winning the same laurels that 
were hers two decades ago with the Boston Opera 
Company. 























Twenty Years Ago the 
Two Important Conduc- 
tors at the Metropolitan 
were Arturo Toscanini and 
Alfred Hertz. Apparently 
They Were in Complete 
Accord, if We May Judge 
by This Friendly Photo- 
graph Taken on an Auto- 
mobile Ride 


Beats Even Aida 

Parsifal, with a rec- 
ord of twenty-tio per- 
formances, continues 
to draw crowded houses 
at La Scala. Maestro 
Serafin has received 
much praise for his 
conducting. 


1914 


Big Salaries 


In spite of the fact that a profes- 
sorship at one of the French con- 
servatories is a coveted honor it is 
a fact that Massenet received only 


$600 a year as teacher of com- 
position at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. 

1914 


Always on the Heights 


Caruso made his first aeroplane 
flight recently near London, as- 
cending 800 jeet in a biplane with 
Grahame-lWhite. He tried a note 
or two while in the air, but found 
conditions not altogether favorable 
for singing. 


1914 


Events In England 


(Continued from page 5) 


invalids in bath-chairs and a row-full 
of London critics. With the exception 
of the latter, who never show their 
feelings at concerts, everyone rose to 
Sir Henry’s performances with great 
enthusiasm, whether he was riding that 
infallible old war-horse, Beethoven’s 
Fifth, or breaking in that tricky colt, 
Hindemith’s overture, News of the Day. 
They were not upset by Hindemith’s 
modernism. I think they found it 
rather tame. If so, was not their judg- 
ment commendable? Isn’t Hindemith’s 
news already rather stale? I find it so. 

The Hastings festival as a whole 
was a shining example to other mu- 
nicipalities. 

On another recent occasion I visited 
Bradford to perform as the Speaker in 
William Walton’s entertaining Facade 
(words by Edith Sitwell). There I 
found a very alive audience which 
during the season is provided with ex- 


Asks for Ethelbert Nevin Data 


lo the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

[ am collecting data for a biography 
of Ethelbert Nevin, and would very 
much appreciate hearing from any of 
your readers who may have letters of 
Ethelbert Nevin in their possession. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun Tasker Howarp 


47 Lincoln Street, 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 
April. 23, 1934. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In MusicaL America for May, 1914 





Them Was the Days! 


There were 495 events of the 
operatic sort in New York during 
the season just ending. 


1914 


Turn-about’s Fair Play! 


It is said that a woman with a 
genuine tenor voice has been dis 
covered in Berlin. 


1914 


Sull Doing It 


A young soprano, Claudia Musio, 
is reported to have made an em- 
phatic success at Covent Garden in 
Vanon Lescaut. 


1914 


cellent concerts by Keith Douglas, a 
young musician with good taste and 
enterprise. He conducted a section of 
the Hallé Orchestra for this concert 
which also included Debussy’s Danse 
Sacrée and Danse Profane, Saint- 
Saéns’s preposterous Carnaval des Ani- 
maux and the Rossini-Respighi La Bou 
tique Fantasque. 


Music In Vienna 


(Continued from page 13) 


virtuosi, Wilhelm Backhaus and Moriz 
Rosenthal have given piano concerts. A 
remarkable concert was given by the 
chorus of the Opera under the direction 
of Clemens Krauss who, anticipating 
the celebration of Strauss’s seventieth 
birthday, conducted two of his most dif- 
ficult choruses, Der Abend and Hymne 

Another event was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the New Vienna Con- 
servatory, the largest private school of 
music in Vienna, with more than 1,000 
pupils. It is directed by Josef Reitler, 
music critic of the Neue Frete Press: 
On the day of the celebration Reitle: 
received a state decoration in recogni- 
tion of the great unselfishness and altru 
ism which prompts him to educate 
without remuneration, talented but im 
pecunious students. 

Two unusually attractive American 
singers, Eleanor Steele and Hall 
Clovis, gave a concert in which they 
performed songs and duets for soprano 
and tenor with exceptional understand- 
ing and beautiful voices. Negro spiri- 
tuals were a feature of their program 








To Subscribers 


In sending in changes of ad- 
dress at the beginning of the 
vacation period it is earnestly. 
requested that both the winter 
address and the address to 
which the paper is to be 
mailed during the summer be 
given, both in explicit form. 





N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 
PLANS FOR SEASON 


(Continued from page 3) 
Wagner with 
prominent soloists. 

Mr. Klemperer, to be heard during 
the first four weeks of the season, is 
one of Europe's most distinguished sym- 
phonic and operatic conductors. He was 
guest conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony in 1925-26 and 1926-27, and has 
conducted the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic during the season just ended. Mr. 
Klemperer intends to present Bruck- 
ners unfinished Ninth Symphony, 
Hindemith’s Symphonic Suite Mathis 
der Mahler, the Sibelius Second Sym- 
phony, four orchestrations by Ansermet 
of works by Debussy, Mahler’s Lied von 
der Erde and a work by Ernest Bloch. 

Dr. Rodzinski, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and Mr. Janssen 
will each conduct for a fortnight. Mr. 
Janssen is a native of New York, a 
graduate of Dartmouth and, since 1931, 
at the American Academy in Rome. He 
recently scored an outstanding success 
in Finland with works by Sibelius, win- 
ning highest endorsement from the 
composer. Himself a composer, Mr. 
Janssen is best known by his orchestral 
work, New Year's Eve in New York, 
and Obsequies of a Saxophone for 
chamber orchestra. His programs are 
expected to favor native compositions. 

Mr. Lange will conduct for three 
weeks. Ernest Schelling is again to 
have charge of the Saturday morning 
concerts for children. Three weeks are 
being reserved for special features, for 
which arrangements have not yet been 
completed. This year’s scale of reduced 
prices will be retained. 

Che Victory Dinner was given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, with Harry Harkness 
Flagler, president of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, pre- 
siding. Charles W. Triller presented the 
report of Thomas W. Watson, trea- 
surer. Speeches were made by Mrs. 
Vincent Astor, chairman of the wo- 
men’s division; Marshall Field, chair- 
man of the men’s division; Felix M. 
Warburg and John W. Davis. 

\fter the dinner the orchestra gave 


a series of concerts 


Nine Operas For Stadium 


Opera performances at the Stadium 


Summer Concerts. to be conducted by 
\lexander Smallens,. are announced as 
follows 


Tune 29 and 30, “Samson and Delilah’: 
July 6 and 7, “Lohengrin”; July 13 and 
14, “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”; July 20 and 21, “Carmen”; July 27 
and 28, “Boris Godounoff”; Aug. 3 and 4, 
“Aida”; Aug. 10 and 11, “Die Walkiire,”’ 
and Aug. 17 and 18, “‘Faust.” 

José Iturbi will conduct the first three 
weeks of concerts beginning June 30, 
Eugene Ormandy the next two and Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten the last three, end- 
ing Aug. 20 

\ drive for $50,000, to continue four 
weeks, was announced, with Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia participating as 
head of a Mayor’s Stadium Concerts 
fund. 
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Werner Janssen Will Join the Staff of Phil- 
harmonic Conductors Next Season 


a program, Hans Lange conducted. 

The soloists, all members of the or- 
chestra were: Mishel Piastro, con- 
certmaster; Alfred Wallenstein, first 
‘cellist, accompanied by Virginia Wall- 
enstein, and John Amans, first flutist, 
accompanied by Coenraad V. Bos. 
Zoppot Prepares for Open Air Opera 

Bertin, May 1.—The Forest Open 
Air Opera at Zoppot is to celebrate 
its twenty-fifth anniversary this year 
at the festival to be held from July 
24 to Aug. 2. Works to be given for 
the first time this year are Die Meis- 
tersinger and Die Walkiire. 

G. pve C. 


PLANTATION 
LOVE-SON 


"MY ROSE” - + 








DEEMS TAYLOR 
OPUS G6 + #=#= +» ~~ 
UD eee ce 50 


Choral Arrangements: 


Sees, 2 OY ares each .15 
Fry © 4 


OTHER DEEMS TAYLOR 
SONGS 


The Banks o’ Doon. Two keys 


60 

Captain Stratton’s Fancy. Baritone.. .60 
The Rivals. Two keys 60 
60 


A Song for Lovers. Two keys 


The Messenger. Two keys.......... .60 
Twenty, Eighteen. Two keys....... .50 
Mayday Carol. Three keys ....... .50 


Send for our complete catalog of Songs, 
Part-Songs, etc. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 


119 WEST 40th STREET 
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THe Curtis ist 


Dr. JOSEF HOFMA 
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These ninety young men and women, now members of Orchestras and the U 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Dr. Leopotp SToKowskKI, Conductor 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA THE UNITED STATES NAVY BAND 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hans KINDLER, Conductor 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 
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STITUTE OF Music 


LOFMANN, Director 


d the U. S. Navy Band received their Training at the Curtis Institute of Music 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Dr. Artur Ropzinski, Conductor VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN, Conducto) 





Photo by Rembrandt Studios, Phila 
PHILADELPHIA STUDIO ORCHESTRA 


SyLtvANn Levin, Conductor 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ryland Federated Clubs Convene 


and Discuss Native Creative Music 


A. Walter Kramer, Editor of “Mu- 
sical America,” Gives Address 
and Conducts His Music—Or- 
chestral Work by Bornschein 
Presented 


ALTIMORE, May 5.—The Mary- 

land Federation of Music Clubs held 
its ninth annual convention, April 20 
and 21, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel and 
focused its attention upon American 
creative music by having as guests of 
honor A. Walter Kramer, editor of 
Musica AMERICA, who appeared as 
composer, conductor and pianist, and 
Mrs. Kramer. 

The convention began with the regu- 
lar board meeting in the afternoon fol- 
lowed by the official dinner in the eve- 
ning, at which Mr. and Mrs. Kramer 
were the guests of honor. Mrs. Paul 
Criblet, president, briefly outlined the 
ideals of the organization and the pur- 
pose of the ensuing concert which was 
to illustrate these ideals. In response to 
the toastmistress, Mr. Kramer addressed 
the audience and clearly defined the ob- 
ject of American musical creation in its 
several interesting aspects. Following 
the formal introduction of Mr. Kramer, 
the audience was entertained by his 
compositions, Mr. Kramer appearing as 
conductor in the presentation of his 
Pleading, to which he gave a tender 
reading, effectively sung by a chorus of 
100, comprising members of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Women’s Music Club, the 
Baltimore Music Club Chorus, the 
Treble Clef Club of Baltimore, and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Glee Club, with Sarah Stullman at the 
piano. Helen Stokes, soprano, winner 
of National Federation honors, included 
in her group Mr. Kramer’s ecclesiastical 
The Great Awakening. Virginia Cas- 
telle was Miss Stokes’s accompanist and 
aided the singer admirably in the glow 
ing presentation of this song. 


A Rococo Romance Given 


As a more extended work, in which 
dramatic interest, lyrical grace and ef 
fective contrasting moods are imbued. 
the setting which Mr. Kramer has made 
of a group of poems by the late Fred- 
erick H. Martens, which bears the title, 
\ Rococo Romance, gave opportunity 
for further appreciation of the com- 
poser’s creative style. The work was 
given a finished performance with the 
Baltimore Music Club Chorus, with 
Elsie Craft Hurley as soloist, the com- 
poser and Sarah Stullman playing a 
two-piano reduction of the orchestral 


score, under the baton of Franz C. 
Bornschein. At its conclusion the com- 
poser was given an ovation, and called 
upon for numerous bows. 

Another feature of the evening was 
the premiere of A Hero’s Espousal, a 
recent orchestral composition by Mr. 
Bornschein, performed ably by The 





Earickson 


Mrs. Paul Criblet, Re-elected President of the 
Maryland Federation of Music Clubs 


Johns Hopkins Orchestra, under the 
capable direction of Bart Wirtz. The 
mew piece was prefaced by a short 
descriptive outline by Philip S. Morgan, 
president of the orchestra. These re- 
marks were engaging and enabled the 
audience to follow the romantic mel 
odious trend of the new work. The com- 
poser was loudly applauded after the 
spirited reading given it. Besides this 
new opus the orchestra also played Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony. Earl 
Lippy, baritone, also a recipient of Na- 
tional Federation honors, won favor in 
a brace of solos, with Mrs. Castelle at 
the piano. 

The annual business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers took place on Saturday 
morning, April 21, and at night a musi- 
cal program brought the convention to 
a close. Elma Reitz, contralto, Myron 
Mezick, Imogene Caruthers, Betty 
Ruark, and Sara Collins, soloists, and 
the Sho’ Echo Glee Club, State Normal 
School, Salisbury, Md., contributed. 

The list of Maryland State officers 
includes Mrs. Paul Criblet, president ; 
Mrs. Frank Rowe, Mrs. R. W. Trevas 


kis, new vice-presidents; Mrs. Joseph 
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Byron, treasurer; Mrs. Cleveland 
Smith, historian; Margaret Benson, new 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. H. E. 
Reinicker, secretary. Mrs. Martin 
Garrett and Mrs. William H. Gideon 
headed convention program committees. 
The members of the convention were 
presented with an enlightening brochure 
on Maryland Composers, the list being 
compiled by the American Music De- 
partment of the Maryland Federation of 
Music Clubs, through the editorial at- 
tention given by Mrs. B. S. Davis. The 
list mentions the names of seventy com- 
posers, a credit to the musical activity 
of Maryland. G. T. 


INDIANA FEDERATED 
MUSIC CLUBS MEET 


Annual Convention Successfully 
Held with Indianapolis as 
Centre 








INDIANAPOLIS, May 5.—A program 
featuring Indiana composers, a choral 
festival and a church music forum 
were highlights of the twelfth annual 
convention of the Indiana Federation 
of Music Clubs, held from April 26 to 
28, with headquarters in the Hotel Sev- 
erin. Mrs. Frank B. Hunter was re- 
elected president. Mrs. Lloyd Billman 
is the new vice-president, and Mrs. 
O. W. Stephenson the new treasurer. 

The Church Music Forum was an 
innovation. Taking part were: Prof. 
Dail W. Cox of Earlham University, 
Richmond; Fred Newell Morris, di- 
rector of Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church Choir; Jean R. McCutchan, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle; Harold 
S. Dyer, Northwestern University ; and 
Max T. Krone. A demonstration of 
a cappella singing was given by the 
choir from the Jordan Conservatory, 
Mr. Krone, director. ° 

The Choral Festival, in which 600 
participated, represented seventeen or- 
ganizations. 


An Indiana Program 


The Indiana composers’ program was 
made up of works by Joseph W. Clokey, 
Ellis Levy, G. Marshall-Loepke, Bain- 
bridge Crist and Elmer A. Steffen. 
Also heard were the Indianapolis Mat- 
inee Musicale, and the Choral Ensem- 
ble, Elmer Steffen, director. Accom- 
panists were Mrs. Natalia Conner, 
Gertrude Whelan Eidson and Mrs. 
William Stark. 

The composition prize sponsored by 
the Indiana Federation Composers’ 
Guild was won by Saul Bernat for his 
Prelude and Fugue for string quartet. 
Junior clubs took part in competitions. 

A luncheon honored past presidents : 
Mrs. Henry Schurmann, Mrs. J. Reid 
Steele, Mrs. Edward Bailey Birge and 
Mrs. Jane Johnson Burroughs. 

Speakers included Harold S. Dyer, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
ll.; Mrs. Clyde Titus; Mrs. Frank 
Cregor and Mrs. Ruby Lane-Mosemil- 
ler. Contributing to musical programs 
were Mrs. Paul Dorsey, Mrs. J. K. 
Vance, Mrs. Harry Smith, Mrs. Ber- 
nard Douglas, Mrs. Vincent Evans, 
Martha McFadden, Marian Vinig, Mrs. 
Jane Johnson Burroughs and Walter 
Whitworth. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


The Opera House at Stettin recently 
put on a new work by Wilhelm Kempff. 
It is entitled The Gozzi Family. 





Apartment off Lower Fifth Avenue, Manhattan. 
Spacious living room, bedroom, closets; kitchenette; 
bath; fireplaces; private elevator. Attractive furnishings 
include perfect Steinway concert grand, victrola, record 
library. Reasonable. Box G. S., Musical America. 


SAVANNAH IS HOST 
TO GEORGIA CLUBS 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting Has 
Concerts and Sessions of 
Interest 


SAVANNAH, Ga., May 5.— The 
Georgia Federation of Music Clubs, 
which has a membership of 111 units, 
held its fifteenth annual convention in 
this city from April 9 to 12 under the 
presidency of Mrs. J. J. Clyatt of Tif- 
ton. Headquarters were in the Hote! 
De Soto. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

Evelyn Jackson, Atlanta, president ; 
Martha Galt, Canton, Mrs. M. C. Dunn, 
Barnesville, and Mrs. M. B. Nichols, 
Savannah, vice-presidents; Mrs. W. B. 
Pullen, McDonough, recording secre 
tary; Mrs. John B. Guerry, Monte 
zuma, treasurer; Dora Mendes, Savan 
nah, parliamentarian; Mrs. George 
Dickens, Sparta, historian. 

At the banquet on Monday evening 
there were addresses by Mayor Gam 
ble; Mrs. John Alexander Jardine. 
president of the National Federation ; 
Mrs. William H. Teasdale, a charter 
member, and Dwight Bruce, president 
of the Savannah Music Club. Also 
present were Mrs. Eugene Davis, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Federation; 
Mrs. O. G. Hiestand, a member of the 
national board from Florida; Mrs 
Crosby Adams, a member of the na- 
tional board of the Music Teachers 
Association; Crosby Adams; and Joy 
Mendes, president of the Savannah 
Opera Study Club. Margaret Steeg 
played piano solos. 

After the banquet, Austin Conradi 
a faculty member of the Peabody Con 
servatory in Baltimore, gave an artistic 
piano recital. 


Georgia Composers Represented 


The Georgia composers’ luncheon. 
held the next day, gave representation 
to Mollie Bernstein, Mrs. Florence Go! 
son Bateman, Mrs. E. FE. Hackney and 
Mrs. Nell Womack Hines. Among 
those taking part were Miss Willie 
Shields and Maude Barragan. Mrs. | 
J. Bouhan was chairman of the concert 
given by the Savannah Music Club 

The Press Breakfast held on April 
11 had Helen Knox Spain, music edi 
tor of the Atlanta Georgian and cor 
respondent for Mustcat AMERICA, as 
chairman. Music in Religious Educa 
tion was the subject of one program 
A luncheon was given by the Savan 
nah Music Teachers Association with 
Mrs. A. D. Bergan, president, as chair 
man. The Junior Festival was held 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. E. R 
Newton, numerous singing and instru 
mental groups taking part. 





Dallas Federation Elects Officers 


Datias, May 5.—The Dallas Federa 
tion of Music Clubs, meeting on April 
13, elected the following officers: 
President, Mrs. Charles Clinton Jones; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Bard Paul, Mrs 
Lena Holland Brockman, Mrs. Walte: 
Alexander; secretary, Mrs. Harry 
Steinberg; corresponding secretary 
Mrs. Fred H. Austin; treasurer, Mrs 
J. E. Bivens. Other officers are Mrs 
John M. Boyd, Mrs. Mamie Folsom 
Wynne, Mrs. Emma Purvin Coleman. 
Mrs. Ralph Porter and Mrs. James M 
Sewell. M. C. 





DESIRED 
Information regarding the location of 
R. M. Campanella, opera director. Ad- 
dress Box 110, care of Musical America. 
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NORRISTOWN SCENE 
OF CLUBS’ MEETING 


Pennsylvania Federation Holds 

Sixteenth Convention With 

S 

Norristown, Pa. May 5.—Notable 
sessions and programs constituted the 
sixteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs, held here from April 19 to 21. 
Mrs. T. C. Donovan, president, presided. 
Officers were elected as follows: Mrs. 
Walter A. Kerr, Norristown, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Dawid V. Murdoch, Pitts- 
burgh, Mrs. Richard Sharpless Davis, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Uimer Ottson, Canton, vice-presidents ; 
Mrs. Charles H. Brunner, Norristown, 
secretary; Mrs. Alfred L. Hallstrom 
Vhiladelphia, treasurer; Mrs. Mark D 
Philadelphia, historian; Mrs 
Harry A. Mackey, Philadelphia, auditor 
The Octave Club of Norristown was the 
hostess orgamization, sessions being held 
n the Valley Forge Hotel 

A umigue feature was the Clara 
Schumann Matinee, arranged by Mar- 
ion Spengler, program chairman, and 
given im the Elks Auditorium. The cast 
Clara Schumann, Florence 
Frantz; Pauline Viardot-Garcia, Grace 
Kauffman; Joseph Joachim, Caroline 
Fox; Frau Joachim, Virgimia Kendrick 
Marie and Eugenia Schumann, Mrs. 


Ring, 


was 


George C. Bowker and Sarah Lewis 
Musicians heard im the second part of 
the program were Leonard Treash, 


Club 


. : 
Bertha 


baritone, and the 
String 
Pame, 


und Constance 


Matimee Music 
Quartet, made up of 
Emilvw Comfort. Anma Gordon 


Dow 
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Madrigal Seciety Heard 





Another highhght was the Octave 
Club’s annual evening program featur 
ng the Madrigal Society of Reading 
Willy Richter, director, and Theodore 
Paxson, pianist 

On April 20 the Society of the An 
ient Instruments, Ber . founder 
und director, gave a program, playing 
classical works im a highly finished 

anner. Members of this ensemble in 
clude Jo Brodo, Josef Smit, Mauric: 


Stad and Flora d 

Among the speakers were Mrs. John 
\lexander Jardine, president.of the Na- 
tional Federation; Gustav Himrichs, of 
New York; Mrs. Ackroyd Clare, 
Philadelphia; M Lynch 
president of the Matinee Musical Club, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Frank FE. Clarke, of 
Camden, N. J.; Mrs. W. C. Dierks, 
Pittsburgh, and Mrs. B. F. Maschal, 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Benjamin E. Evans 
presided at a luncheon im honor of past 
presidents and delegates 

Artists heard at the banquet were Ora 
\Vitte, soprano, of New York, 
Betty Louw Russell, of Pittsburgh, 
ist. Miss Witte scored marked success 
t aria from 


two groups, meloding an 
tote Stadt and somgs by Massenet, 


c 
Watts. Slonim 


ot 


rs. Edward 


and 


pian 


Fourdrain, Mednikoff 


sky and La Forge, her singing giving 


MUSICAL AMERICA for 


much pleasure. Martha M. Murdoch, 
president of the Tuesday Musical Club 
of Pittsburgh, accompanied. Miss Rus- 
sell’s musicianship was admired in a 
group by Chopin, d’Albert and Bach- 
Heinze. 

Events scheduled for the closing day 
were a choral session with the participa- 
tion of the Octave Club Chorus led by 
Miss Spengler; the Philadelphia Music 
Club Chorus under Dr. Harry A. Sykes; 
Catherine Morgan, organist; and Shel- 
don Walker, baritone. Mrs. Henry 5S. 
Drinker, Jr., president of the Mont 
gomery Singers, presided at a luncheon 
for junior and seniors, the guest speak 
er being Agnes Clune Quinlan of Phila 
delphia. 


ILLINOIS FEDERATED 
CLUBS HOLD CONVENTION 


Delegates from 112 Units Assemble in 
East St. Louis—Next Meeting 
in Chicago 

East Sr. Louis, Itt., May 5.—Dele- 
gates from 112 clubs of the Illinois 
Federation of Music Clubs convened at 
the Broadview Hotel on April 30, May 
1 and 2. Guests of honor included Dr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Helen 
Howe, Lucille Barnes and Mrs. Frank 
B. Hunter. Winifred Christie gave two 
concerts on the Moor double-keyboard 
piano. 

Mrs. William S. Ridgley, of Decatur, 
presided. Local arrangements were in 
the hands of Mrs. Charles Crain Win- 


ning. Miss W. St. Claire Mintern was 
chairman of the State Conventions 
Committee. The Morning Etude Club 


of Springfield won first honors in ex- 
tension work, and the Schubert Club of 
this city ranked second. Dudley Craft 
Watson of the Art Institute of Chicago 
was a speaker. 

Elections were as follows: Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, Oak Park, was elected presi- 
dent; Mrs. William S. Ridgley, De- 
catur, Mrs. Lenora H. Starne, Spring 
field, and Mrs. Lyman Dawson, Bloom 
ington, vice-presidents; Reva Hoff, 
Danville, recording secretary. Mrs. 
Charles L. Gapen, Ottawa, a vice-presi 
lent; Miss Mintern, corresponding sec 
retary; Emma Menke, Chicago, treas 
trer, and Mrs. Charles Crain Winning, 
East St. Louis, auditor, remain on the 
list of executives. 

It was voted to hold the 1935 conven 
tion in Chicago. H. W. C. 


St. Michael Opera Company Attracts 
in Atlantic City 
ArLantic City, May 5.— The two 


scheduled performances of I] Trovatore 
by the St. Michael Opera Company at- 
tracted such large audiences that a third 
presentation was given in Dante Hall on 
\pril 22. Vincent E. Speciale con- 
ducted and obtained splendid results. 
Leading roles were taken by Charlotte 
Ryan, Margaret Keever, Bernard Po- 
land, Rodney Fitzsimons and 
Bartolomei with success. 
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Dr. 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley Honored 


21 


on the Occasion of His Birthday 


XFORD, Onto, May 5.—In cele- 
bration of Dr. Edgar Stillman-Kel- 
ley’s birthday, the School of Fine Arts 
of Miami University gave the first pres- 
entation here of Dr. Kelley's musical 





Dr. Edgar Stillman-Kelley Received Tribute at 
Oxford in Celebration of His Birthday 


miracle play, Pilgrim's Progress, in 
Winthrop Court, and held a dinner in 
his honor on April 27. Dr. Theodore 
Kratt, dean, conducted the Oxford 
Choral Union and the University Sym 
phony in this performance, which was 


heard with enthusiasm by a capacity 
audience of more than 3500. Soloists 
were Helen Bickerton, Ottis Patton, 
Raymond Koch and Fred Patton. 

Dr. Alfred H. Upham, president oi 
the university, presided at the dinner at 
the college, the guests numbering 300. 
Among the speakers who paid tribute to 
Dr. and Mrs. Kelley were Mrs. H. E 
lalbott, president, Westminster Choir 
School College of Music; Don Fitton, 
member of the board of trustees, West- 
ern College; Ernest Hesser, director of 
music in the public schools, Cincinnati ; 
and Mrs. Florence French, editor, 
Vusical Leader, Chicago. 

Congratulatory telegrams read im 
cluded messages from Walter Dam 
rosch, Carl Friedberg, Eugene Goos 
sens, Henry Hadley, A. Walter Kramer, 
Harold Morris, Frederick Stock, 
lederation heads. 


and 








Sunday Nights at Nine Close 


Sunday Nights at Nine, the program oi 
varied entertainment which Catharine A 
s}amman has presented at the Barbizor 
Plaza, closed on May 6. Outstanding were 
Peter Joray’s impersonations of Queer 
Victoria, two sketches by Dorothy Parker 
in which Shirley Booth, Ackland Powell 
and Nina Margo took part, Miss Booth’s 
singing of In the Good Old Summer Time 
with a chorus of husky “bathing gals” 
which included Sigmund Spaeth, Mr. Jora, 
and others, and the two exotic dance 
sketches by Felicia Sorel and Demetrios 


Vilan. Many other amusing acts, imclud- 
ing dances and songs and Mr. Spaeth’s 
“tune-detecting” were in this, the fourt! 


edition 





"lt is easy to lavish praise and com- 
mendation upon the attainments of Fay 


—AMERICAN 


Ferguson." 


. notable feature of the recital was 
the pianist's consistently fluent and dex- 
terous technical skill." 


—HERALD TRIBUNE 


"A musician of unquestionable talent . . . 
again exhibited her ample technical 
equipment and her facile touch, playing, 
furthermore, with taste and style." 





—WORLD-TELEGRAM vW 


Decidedly 
Distinguished 
Achievement¢ 


ee 
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FERGUSON 


In Recital 
TOWN HALL, FEB. 27, 1934 


a 
" ... Her feeling for music in the ro 
mantic tradition was further exemplified 
by her performances . . . possession by 
the pianist of a definite sense of the 
poetic and its translation into musical 


values.” —SUN 


"her ability to project swift, intricate 
figures gave clearness, sparkle and vitel- 
ity ... The pattern and the voice lead- 
ings remained clear and well balanced.” 


—TIMES 


. charming stage presence . . . plays 
with relaxed ease . .. fine regard for 
dynamic effects and clear balance.” 


—EVENING JOURNAL 


. a fluid, resonant tone, a facile 
technique and an admirable intelligence 
in the delineation of musical mood.” 
—DAILY MIRROR 
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Works by Haba and 
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Kaminski Have 


Premieres in Winterthur Concerts 


Other Compositions by Living 
Composers Are Performed in 
Swiss Centre Under Scher- 
chen’s Leadership 


By Wu. Reicu 


SWITZERLAND, 


Wwe rERTHUR, 


May 1. — An important role in 
the musical life of Switzerland, and 
of Europe, is played by this small 


city, which can be reached from Zurich 
am hour by rail. 


m half Besides a 





Alois Haba's New Symphonic Fantasy Had its 
First Hearing at a Concert in Winterthur 
umber of performances under the 

west conductorship of Fritz Busch and 

fermanmn Abendroth, who gave tradi- 
treomal programs, we have had two con 
erts under the baton of Hermann 

Scherchen, regular conductor of the 

Winterthur Municipal Orchestra. Six 
uportamt contemporary works were 

ervenm mm these concerts, two of the com- 
esitions having world premieres 


; 
4 
I 


[he most interesting first perform- 
was unquestionably that of the 
symphomic fantasy Der Weg des Lebens 


ince 


[he Path of Life) by Alois Haba, 
program music inspired by a wood 
rving by Rudolf Steiner from Dor- 


nach, a group representing Christ be- 
tweem Lucifer and Ahriman. Haba’'s 
music ts this time minus his usual quar- 
ter-tomes and is maintained in tke so- 
called umthematic stvle which spurns 
the development cf themes and admits 


their repetition only for the sake of 
outward symmetry. In the treatment 
of this abstract subject Haba displays 
his thorough musical talent and his 
great technical ability. 


Kaminski on a Familiar Path 


The other world premiere was that 
of the Doric Music for orchestra by 
Heinrich Kaminski, the highly-gifted 
composer who is found again on the 
paths, long followed by him, which lead 
to a revival of baroque sounds. 

Among other new works, the mag- 
nificent Second Piano Concerto by Béla 
Bartok, played ravishingly by the com- 
poser, is, in my opinion, one of the most 
important compositions of its kind by 
a living composer. Then there were 
the Prelude for orchestra, by the Swiss 
composer, Othmar Schoeck; Paul Hin- 
demith’s variations for orchestra, en- 
titled Philharmonic Concert; and the 
Violin Concerto, Op. 55, by Busoni, 
excellently played by Alma Moodie. 

rhe mere enumeration of these pol- 
ished performances, given within the 
space of eight days, furnishes further 
proof of the vitality of music in this 
city and of the consciousness of re- 
sponsibility which animates Scherchen’s 
leadership and his attitude. 


Music in Berlin 


(Continued from page 6) 


Graner’s Variations on the Volga Boat 
Song, Mozart's Symphony in B and an 
aria from Handel’s Acis and Galatea 
as way stations. Kleiber’s popularit: 
in Berlin has increased enormously in 
the past two years, and when he stoops 
to conquer with a program of this 
genre at the end of the season, enthu 
siasm knows no bounds. 

Margherita Perras, the Grecian col- 
oratura of the State Opera, made her 
debut as a lieder singer at a concert 
in Beethoven Saal and _ captivated 
everybody by the intelligence and rare 
musicianship that marked her lovely 
singing. 

he outstanding event, however, in 
the way of singing was the memorable 
lieder concert given by Luise Willer, 
contralto of the Munich Opera. It 
would be impossible to convey any ade- 
quate idea of the sheer wonder of this 
evening, even with the most elaborate 
adjectives. The radiance of Willer’s 
voice, her superb authority and style, 
and the gorgeousness of her singing 
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of her voice.” N.Y.C 


“The most unusual 
musicianship and dra- 
matic understanding.” 
Olin Downes—Times, 
ae 14 Feb., 1932. 
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are indescribable and unforgettable. 

Miguel Fleta, Spanish tenor, paid 
his first visit to Berlin and was wel- 
comed by an enthusiastic public which 
had hitherto known him through his 
gramophone records alone. Another 
highlight in the concert line was the 
appearance of Edwin Fischer and his 
chamber orchestra in a program of 
early works arranged by Fischer. Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in G threw the audience 
into such ecstasies that the final move- 
ment had to be repeated. 

Wilhelm Kempf confined his pro- 
gram to Schumann, Bach and Brahms 
which is now routine territory to him. 
A young American pianist, Louis 
Crowder, established a sure place for 
himself in Berlin’s musical circles by 
his intelligent and musicianly perform- 
ance of an exacting program that in- 
cluded Bach’s Partita in C Minor; 
Brahms’s Ballade, No. 1; three sonatas 
by Scarlatti; Chopin’s B Minor Sonata 
and a group by Debussy, Infante and 
Longas. Among other American 
guests, Mary Betty Feltz gave her sec- 
ond concert in the auditorium of the 
American Church, assisted by the Nor- 
wegian-American contralto, Ella Hjer- 
tas, and Mrs. Louise Wright Drake, 
who is working with Prof. Max 
Mayer-Mahr. 

Ancther concert slightly out of the 
ordinary was that given by Elsa 
Krauss, of the piano faculty of the 
State Academy of Music, who made 
quite a name for herself two years 
ago by playing all the Schénberg piano 
compositions at one concert. Chis 
present concert was devoted to the 
ultra-modernists and featured such 
names as Norbert von Hannenheim, 
Paul Hoffer, Béla Bartok and Hermann 
The pianist deserves great 
praise for her courage in attempting 
such a program at this time 

Hans Tessmer, chief of the press de 
partment of the Civic Opera, has been 
appointed to the Landestheater in Stutt- 
gart in the same capacity. 

GERALDINE DE COURCY 


Heiss. 





EXHIBITORS’ ELECTION 


New Officers Chosen by Association 
at Chicago Meeting 


Cuicaco, May 5.—The Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association, holding its 
annual meeting under the presidency of 
Charles E. Griffith, in this city on April 
11 in conjunction with the Music Edu 
cators National Conference, elected the 
following officers: 


Arthur A. Hauser, Carl Fisher, Inc., 
president for two years; Charles E. 
Griffith, Silver, Burdett & Co., vice- 


president; and Leonard Greene, Sam 
Fox Publishing Co., secretary-treasurer. 
New directors are: Nelson Jansky, C. C. 
Birchard & Co.; Karl Shinkman, York 
Band Instrument Co.; Harry FitzSim- 
ons, H. T. FitzSimons Co.; and Joseph 
A. Fischer, J. Fischer & Bro. 

Dr. Otto Wick Conducts Concert of 

New York Civic Orchestra 


The concert of the New York Civic 
Orchestra in the American Museum of 
Natural History on the afternoon of 
\pril 18 was conducted by Dr. Otto 
Wick, and had Elsa Diemer, soprano, 
formerly of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
as soloist. 

Dr. Wick led an interesting program 
which began with the Overture to 
Cherubini’s The Water Carrier and in 
cluded two movements from Bee- 
thoven’s Jena Symphony (the Tenth, 
incomplete ), one of the intermezzi from 
The Jewels of the Madonna and an In- 
troduction and Serenata from The 
Lone Star, by himself. 


Wilhelm Rode Appointed . 
Intendant In New Regime 
For Berlin Civic Opera 





am Ge 


G. Harlip, Berlin 


Wilhelm Rode, Widely Known Baritone 
Becomes Intendant of Civic Opera im Berlin 


Bertin, May 1.—Wilhelm Rode, one 
of the leading German opera singers 


the day, has been appomted intendant 
of the Civic or Charlottenburg per 
which is to have a new place m the 
musical life of Germany w t 


Nazi regime 

Herr Rode is particularly well & 
to Americans who have heard sum 
festival performances 3 ' 
Austria, having been ome of the chiet 
artists in many Munich, Salzburg and 
Vienna productions. His ! 
Wotan, Hollander and Pizarr 
been outstanding characterizations 


Im \Verman\ 


Through a decision of the nat 
Cabinet, the Civic Opera has now been 
acquired by the Government and will 
have the future status of a Reichs- 
Oper under the direction of the Propa- 
ganda Ministry, which is soon to h 


general oversight of all mumicipal the 
atTes 

It has been rechristen 
Deutsches Opernhaus, a name it bore 


until it was taken over by the city 
Berlin shortly after the war 


for the best in music 
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CHOIRS PROMINENT 
IN BOSTON’S HALLS 


Performances by Choruses Give 
Pleasure—Piano Winners In 
Recital 


Beston, May 5.—On April 15 the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society were heard in Sym- 
phony Hall, under the baten of G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. The soloist was 
Joseph Lautner, tenor, and through the 
generosity of seventy members of the 
Besten Symphony, an orchestral ac- 
companiment of distinctly high order 
was offered the large chorus. Out- 
standing compositions on the program 
were Randall Thompson's Fons Ban- 
dusiae for mixed chorus, a cappella; 
L.oeffler’s setting of Psalm CXXXVII 
for women’s voices, organ, harp, two 
lutes, and ‘cello, with Messrs. Biggs. 
organist, B. Zighera, harpist, G. Lau 
rent and G. Bladet, flutists, and A. 
“ighera, ‘cellist; Robert Delaney’s set 
ting of John Brown's Song after Steven 
\ineent Benet; and Beethoven's. Ele- 
gischer Gesang, Op. 118, for mixed 
chorus and strings. The performance 

iS an artistic success, and Messrs. 
|.oeffler, Thompson and Delaney were 
the recipients of prolonged applause 
|hree composers present at one per 
formance would place a mark of dis 
tinction upon any program. 


Apollo Club Ends Season 


the final concert of the Apollo Club, 
(Thompson Stone, conductor, gave its 
patrons a tremendous amount of plea- 
sure. The soloists were Mrs. Abbie 
Conley Rice, contralto; George Boyn- 
ton, tenor; Irving Townsend, Jr., bari- 

ne, and Loriston Stockwell, bass, all 
club members. A solo quartet of club 
embers consisted of Eugene Conley 
and Rebert Gerling, tenors, and George 
Parke and Willis Goode, basses. Earl 
Weidner again was the efficient ac 
ompanist. The program contained 
works by Sullivan, Max Bruch, Gounod, 
‘riml, Henschel and Wagner, the most 
wretentious being The Vision of Sir 

sauntal by Cadman. 

On April 16. the People’s Choral 
nion, Francis Findlay, conductor, gave 
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its annual spring concert, listing ex- 
cerpts from The Messiah, The Crea- 
tion, Elijah, the Stabat Mater, St. Paul 
and Judas Maccabeus. The soloists 
were Wilma Sohet, soprano; Rulon 
Robison, tenor; and Harry Newcombe, 
bass. Reginald Boardman was the piano 
accompanist and Leland Arnold was at 
the organ. The program was a pre- 
tentious one for this group, and it is 
to the credit of conductor and singers 
that the listener’s interest was not al- 
lowed to flag. 

Twenty-five years ago, the Mason & 
Hamlin Company offered to the New 
England Conservatory a grand piano 
to be won yearly by a student in com- 
petition. The judges throughout the 
ensuing years have been men of inter- 
national renown as musicians, and 
many of the competing students have 
become known on both sides of the At 
lantic. In commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth competition, the conserva 
tory offered its friends an unusual con 
cert on April 25, at which time the 
Conservatory Orchestra, under the di 
rection of Wallace Goodrich, assisted 
the available former prize-winners in a 
program of works by Bach, Saint 
Saéns, Mozart, Debussy, Liszt and 
Sinding. 

Those participating in the event were 
\lice Rathburn Sweet, ‘22; George 
Auger Gibson, ’24; Fanny Levis Fried 
lander, ‘16; Lucille Monaghan, ‘29; 
Flizabeth Travis Behnke, ‘25; Luise 
Bube Kruger, °27; Ruth Culbertson, 
‘26: Florence Levy, ’25; Gladys Eliza- 
beth Gleason, °34; Gladys Frances 
Heathcock, °32; Shirley Bagley, °33; 
Martha Baird Allen. ‘17; Howard 
Goding, '15, and Jestts Maria Sanroma 
‘20; the list of names being given in 
the order of appearance on the pro 
gram. 


Recitals are Applauded 


A recital! of outstanding interest was 
given on April 12 by Fmy-Lou Bieden 
harn, contraltc. at which time she du- 
plicated her New York success as a 
concert singer. 

In the Art Gallery of the Twentieth 
Century Club on April 17, Claude Jean 
Chiasson, pianist, and Louis Geoffrion, 
baritone, gave a recital, with Irene 
Mercier as accompanist. On the same 
evening Rosamond Chapin, soprano, 
gave a recital in Jordan Hal!, to the 
accompaniments of Katherine (sravelin. 
Miss Chapin created a favorable im 
pression. 

The second of the Thursday Mornine 
Musicales at the Hotel Ritz-Carlton was 
given on April 19, by 
D’Alvarez, contralto, to the excellent 
accompaniments of Ned Hart. The pro 
gram listed songs by Strauss, Erich 
Wolff, Chausson, Debussy and others. 
Mme. D’Alvarez won_ her 
through her genius at interpretation. 
GRACE May STUTSMAN 
Chatham Singers Give Concert at Pan- 

Hellenic Hotel 


Kleanor Owens, director of music at 
the Scoville School for Girls, conducted 
a concert of the Chatham Singers in the 
ballroom of the Pan-Hellenic Hotel on 
\pril 26. The program featured folk 
sones from Czechoslovakia. Denmark. 
Italv, Germany, and America, collected 
and compiled by Helen Florence Bots 
ford 


Marguerite 


audience 


A.Y. Cornell Again Plans Summer School 


ance this year. The school will be im 
session from June 25 to Aug. 4. 

Last vear Aida was given by students 
ot the school and was so well received 
that Mr. Cornell was prevailed upon 
by the community, of which he has for 
many years been a member each sum 
mer, to develop the operatic perform 
ances. Mme. Edith de Lys, noted 
operatic singer, W ho directed the opera 
class so successfully, will again be in 
charge Che opera class dates trom 
July 2 to July 28. La Bohéme, Il Tro 
vatore, Aida, Carmen and Paghiacci are 
the operas planned. 


To Give Weekly Recitals 


The regular weekly recitals will 
again be features of the school, as will 
the normal courses for singers and sing 
ing teachers. 

Nils Nelson will again act as accom 
panist and coach and Adelaide Louise 
Campbell, of Hollins College, Hollins, 
Va., will be Mr. Cornell's assistant im 
voice and diction. 

Several Cornell pupils, who have re 
cently distinguished themselves, are 
Verna Osborne, soprano, who made 
successful song recital debut at 
Hall and continues her singing in lead 
ing hours on Station WOR, and Ear! 
Waldo, baritone, soloist at the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York and active on Station WEAF 
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Alfred Y. Cornell Wil! Direct His Summer 
School of Vocal! Instruction Again at Round 
Lake, N. Y. 

Town 
OLLOWING the wholly successful 
presentation of opera last summer at 

his Summer School of Vocal Instruc 

tion at Round Lake, N. Y., Alfred Y. 

Cornell is making plans for its continu- 
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Bristol set for himself when he chose 
nineteen pieces all composed within re- 
cent times. That all the works presented 
were of equal interest cannot be said, but 
Mr. Bristol managed to contribute con- 
siderable variety both in tone and general 
atmosphere; and two “first times,” 
Baton’s Vielle Diligence and Blair Fair- 
child’s Le Bateau were worth while. 
Among other composers represented were 
Respighi, Ravel, Griffes, de Falla and 
Cowell. 

One questions whether sustained excel- 
lence is possible with a list such as this. 
Certainly Mr. Bristol achieved a high level 
and maintained it for most of the evening. 


D. 
Modern Works Presented by Pan Amer- 
ican Association 


Pan American Association of Compos- 
ers, Albert Stoessel, conductor. Martha 
Graham, dancer, and her group. Chamber 
orchestra. Alvin Theatre, April 22, eve- 
ning: 

Four Casual Developments....Henry Cowell 

Dorothy Bird, Sophie Maslow, Anna Sokolow 

Ekstasis (Two Lyric Fragments) 

A. Lehman Engel 
Miss Graham 
Three Dances trom La Guiablesse 
William Grant Still 
ee Chamber Orchestra 
Primitive Mysteries: Hymn to the Virgin; 
Crucifixus; Hosanna ......... Louis Horst 
Miss Graham and Group 
Primitive Canticles: Ave; Salve 
Hector Villa-Lobos 
Miss Graham; Soprano Solo, Judith Litante 
Hallowe’en; The Pond; Allegro Moderato 
Charles Ives 
Chamber Orchestra 
Frenetic Rhythms (Three Dances of 
Possession) ......... Wallingford Riegger 
Miss Graham; Voice, Simon Rady 
8 X Radio .......-......Silvestre Revueltas 
Chamber Orchestra 
Integrales (Shapes of Ancestral Wonder) 
Edgar Varése 
Miss Graham and Group 

We are certainly going primitive as far 
as the modern dance and its accompanying 
music is concerned. At least, that is the 
single impression gained from attending 
this performance. Much of it was effec- 
tive, and Miss Graham and her group 
fascinated their audience with their rhyth- 
mic delineations of a primitive art form. 
As for the dancing, it was satisfying in 
group interpretation in such numbers as 
Primitive Mysteries, Primitive Canticles, 
and Integrales. Miss Graham excelled in 
her Frenetic Rhythms. The music left 
a great deal to be desired. 

Mr. Still’s three dances were pleasantly 
inconsequential, depending on rhythmic in- 
terest only. Mr. Ives’s brief bits were 
tolerable. His briefest interval, The Pond, 
suggested more promise than anything else. 
The audience expressd audible amusement 
at the rest. Mr. Stoessel managed well with 
the material with which he had to contend. 


M. 


Rhené- 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 


Maria Safonoff and Julia Mery Gilli 
Give Russian Program 

A program of works of Moussorgsky 

and Rimsky-Korsakoff, was given in 

Roerich Hall on the evening of April 24, 





The Sittig Trio Gave Its Annual Concert In 
the New York Junior League Clubhouse 


by Maria Safonoff, pianist, and Julia Mery 
Gilli, soprano. <A talk on the two com- 
posers and their works was added by Earl 
Schrack. 

Miss Safonoff contributed with success 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition, 
an arrangement by Strimer of The Flight 
of the Bumble Bee by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and Pierre Luboshutz’s transcription of 
the Coronation Scene from Boris Godoun- 
off. 

Miss Gilli sang two arias from The 
Snow Maiden, and one each from The 
Tsar’s Bride and The Fair at Sorochinsk, 
as well as songs by each of the com- 
posers. # 
Tollefsens and Jolliffe Give Benefit for 

Women’s Philharmonic 


Augusta Tollefsen, 
‘cellist, and Carl 


The Tollefsen Trio, 
pianist; Robert Thrane, 
Tollefsen, violinist, assisted by Norman 
Jolliffe, bass-baritone, gave a concert in 
Steinway Hall on the afternoon of April 
25, for the benefit of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York. 

The instrumentalists began the program 
with a Trio in E by Mozart, giving a clear 
and well-proportioned reading. Mr. Jol- 
liffe followed with a group which contained 
an aria from Verdi’s Don Carlos and songs 
by Schubert, Wolf and Strauss. He sang 
with fine tone and superior interpretative 
sense. Mme. Tollefsen then played a group 
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Grieg, Debussy, Prokofieff, 
Liszt and herself. Mr. Jolliffe came next 
in works by Goetz, Homer, Johns and 
Koeneman, repeating his success of the 
first group, and the program closed with 
Tchaikovsky’s A Minor Trio. N. 


Johanna von Tiling Makes Debut 


Johanna von Tiling, mezzo-soprano, made 
her New York debut in the Town Hall 
on the evening of April 25, with Coenraad 
V. Bos giving his admirable support at the 
piano. 

No less a personage than Elena Ger- 
hardt is said to have been Miss von Tiling’s 
teacher and this fact may account, in a 
measure, for the interpretative ability, far 
above that of the average debutante, which 
the young artist displayed. The voice it- 
self is one of fine quality and, for the most 
part, well produced though not quite as 
varied in color as might have been wished. 

The program was exclusively in German 
and contained four groups by Schubert. 
Dvorak (the Gipsy Melodies in their en- 
tirety), Wolf and Strauss. In each case, 
Miss von Tiling eschewed to a large ex- 
tent hackneyed Schubert’s Der 
Stadt, though a man’s song, was well pro- 
jected and Brahms’s Versagen was a fine 
piece of interpretation. The well-known 
Als die alte Mutter was the best sung of the 
Dvorak songs: and Wolf's Verborgenheit. 
though somewhat restrained, was also good 

An interested audience applauded with 
vigor throughout the evening 4 


of solos by 


songs. 


Rev. S. J. Diteljian Gives Piano Recital 

The Rev. Stephen J. Diteljian, 
of the Hungarian Catholic Church of 
Newark, N. J., appeared in a piano recital 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of April 26 

Careful and at times inspired musician- 
ship was evident throughout the program 
The Beethoven Appassionata was plaved 
with understanding but Chopin’s Fan- 
taisie Impromptu was taken hastily, more so 
even than usual. The pianist gave also an 
Adagio and Sleds in the Snow, of his own 
and pieces by Sauer, Liszt and MacDowell. 

N. 


pastor 


Tashamira Dances Again 


Tashamira, a lithe young dancer seen 
several weeks ago, re-appeared in a pro- 
gram largely of the same creations, in the 
Little Theatre on the evening of April 26 
In one dance she was assisted by William 
Hinkle, who was also seen in a solo. 

As at her former appearance, Tasha- 
mira gave a clean-cut performance of her 
items. Personality added much and charm- 
ing appearance, more. Emiliana de Zubeldia 
was at the piano in works of her own 
composing, and William Shawn in pieces 
by himself. Paul Creston and Everett 
Roudebush played for the other dances. 


Compositions by Students of Goldmark 
Heard 


A program of original chamber music 
compositions by students of the composition 
class of Rubin Goldmark was given at the 
Juilliard School of Music on the evening 
of April 27. The auditorium was well filled 
and the audience manifested much interest 
in the works presented. 

Two sonatas were given, one for 
and ‘cello by Dorothea N. 
by Caroline Gray, pianist, and Mildred 
Sanders, ‘cellist, which revealed adherence 
to the longer melodic line of the Schumann 
period, and a work in the same form by 
H. Merrills Lewis for piano and violin 
played by Irene Botts, pianist, and Joseph 
Knitzer, violinist, which betokened a more 
definite reaching forward in manner of 
expression. Between these stood Paul 
Nordoft’s Triptych for voice based on three 
poems by Dryden, and sung by Alma 
Milstead, with Judith Sikorsky at the 
piano, which both in its melodic treatment 
of the text and its harmonic style indi 
cated a marked individuality \ string 
quartet by Grace Krick Sanford, compact 
in workmanship, was played hag ¢ by 
Frederick Buldrini, Paul Winte Louise 
Rood and Mildred Sanders, mer the list 
was completed with a suite for string or 
chestra by Herbert Haufrecht in which the 
ive short movements were well contrasted 
in character and effectively orchestrated 
This was played by the string orchestra of 
the Graduate School, with Edgar Schenck 
man conducting Cc 


piano 
Bestor, played 


Rose Tomars Gives Intimate Recital 


What was designated as an “intimate” 
recital was given by Rose Tomars, soprano, 
in Steinway Halli on the afternoon of 





Arthur Judson Philips Conducted the Adver- 
tising Club Singers in Its Annual Concert at 
the Town Hall on May | 
April 29. Arthur Rosenstein was her 

excellent accompanist. 

The program was confined exclusively to 
German songs, by Franz, Schubert, Woli 
and Brahms, the last named being the 
Zigeunerlieder as well as a group of more 
familiar songs. Miss Tomars communi 
cated the moods of her song well. The 
Brahms lieder were pleasantly projected 
and the Gipsy Songs had a really atmos 
pheric performance. 


Robert Crawford Gives Debut Recital 


Robert Crawford, baritone. Harrison 
Potter, accompanist Town Hall, April 
30, evening 

Song of Momus to Mars Dr. Boyce 

There is a Ladye , Bury 


Thy Glorious Deeds, from Samson... Handel 
Vergebliches Standchen, O Tod, wie bitter, 


Verrath a Brahms 
Le Paon >> .. Ravel 
Tilibom, L’Ours, Les Canards, £ es Cygnes, 


Les Oies Stravinsky 
Chevaux de Bois vr Debussy 
Poppy Flower, Pagan Prayer, Revolt, Over 

the Thames bi .. Crawford 
Ballad of the Bony Fiddler. . Hammond 
Leetle Bateese cece O’ Hara 
A Farewell : wrrivra: | 
The Lion, An Explan ation of the Grass 

hopper, A Dirge for a Righteous Kitten, 

The Mysterious Cat, Two Old Crows, 

Gruenberg 
center Taylor 


Mr. Crawford, who had been heard in 
oratorio, made on this occasion his first 
(Continued on page 31) 


Captain Stratton’s Fancy.... 
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ST. LOUIS EN FETE FOR OPENING OF AUDITORIUM 


Festive Gaiety 
Marks First Oper- 
atic and Concerti 
Programs Given in 
New Home Provid- 
ed for City’s Musi- 
cal Enterprises 


T. LOUIS, Mo., 


May 5.— Coinci- 
dent with the 
opening of the new 
Municipal Auditorium 


came the first regular 
grand opera season to 
be given in this city in 
a number of years. It 
has been made possible 
through the efforts of 
Guy Golterman, who 
with the assistance of 
the Grand Opera Com- 
mittee headed by Mc- 
Millan Lewis, assembled 
a group of internation- 
ally known stars for a 
series of five perform- 
ances, together with an 
excellent chorus of one hundred and a 
large orchestra recruited from the ranks 
of the local symphony. 

With a festive gaiety not seen here 
in years, the new Music Hall of the 
Auditorium received its official musical 
baptism with a most pretentious per- 
formance of Aida on April 14, with 
Elisabeth Rethberg and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, as was reported in the last issue 
of MusicaL AMERICA, 

Mme. Rethberg and Mr. Martinelli 
repeated their triumphs on the evening 
of April 16 as Leonora and Manrico 
respectively in Il Trovatore, with Elea- 
nor La Mance as Azucena, Maria Mar- 
ceno as Inez, Claudio Frigerio as Count 
di Luna, Guido Guidi as Ferrando and 
Ludovico Oliviero as Ruiz. Gennaro 
Papi conducted the entire series. 

Wednesday night, April 18, brought 
the double bill of Pagliacci and Caval- 
leria Rusticana. Emily Roosevelt es- 
sayed the roles of Santuzza and Nedda, 
thus proving her versatile art. The cast 
for Cavalleria also included Mario 
Chamlee as a splendid Turiddu, Helen 
Ornstein as Lola, Frederick Jenks as 
\lfio, and Florence Timmerhoff as 
Lucia. For Pagliacci, Mr. Martinelli 
made his final appearance locally as 
Canio, singing the Vesti la Giubba 
with such beauty and power as to bring 
shouts of “Bravo” from the multitude, 
and Mr. Frigerio made a most pro- 
nounced hit with his singing of the Pro- 
logue, in a very original costume. Mr. 
Oliviero as Beppe and Mr. Jenks as 
Silvio completed the cast. The chorus 
work was particularly fine. 

Madama Butterfly, on the evening of 
\pril 21, was as finished a performance 
of the opera as has ever been seen 
here. Musically and scenically it was a 
masterpiece. Mr. Papi had the orches- 
tra under perfect control and the prin- 
cipals acquitted themselves with much 
glory, especially Hizi Koyke as Cio- 
Cio-San and Mario Chamlee as Pinker- 
ton. Their love-duet at the end of Act I 
was a thing of gripping sweetness and 
beauty. Mr. Frigerio gave a masterful 
portrayal of Sharpless and Ada Paggi 
made a fine Suzuki. Dorothea Lemoyne, 
of this city, made her operatic debut as 
Kate Pinkerton, and others in the cast 
were Mr. Oliviero, Wilfred Engelman 
and Louis D’Angelo. 

The chorus work 


Taylor 


for these operas 


~ 
> 





Crowds Gathered Before the New St. Louis Municipal Auditorium for the Dedication 
Ceremonies. At Right: Mayor Bernard F. Dieckman (Seated) and, from the Left, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Who Sang In the Opera Performances; James Durst, Manager of the Auditorium 


and Guy Golterman, Opera Impresario 


has been under the direction of Attico 
Bernabini with Armando Agnini as 
stage manager. 

The first great artist concert in the 
Music Hall took place on the evening 
of April 19 when Mischa Elman ap 
peared as the second attraction of the 
Condon Series, managed by Oscar Con 
don. The success of this concert proved 
without a question of doubt the good 
acoustic qualities of the new hall and 
set at rest the qualms of many who had 
wondered about them. They were per- 
fect in every part of the hall. Mr. EI- 
man was in excellent form for sonatas 
by Handel (E Major) and Brahms (A 
Major) as well as the Lalo Symphonie 
Espagnole, a group of shorter pieces 
and several encores. He was ably ac- 
companied by Emanuel Bay. 

The Music Hall and four smaller 
halls were kept busy during the week of 
April 22 with many affairs that at- 
tracted large audiences. Margaret C. 
syers presented in French, several 
scenes from Carmen. Blanche Bliss 
Lyons presented a recital featuring solo 
and ensemble numbers, Dorothy Dring 
Smutz School a piano recital and Met- 
ropolitan Church Foundation an eve 
ning of religious music and drama. Mrs. 
Frederick Nussbaum and her Melhar- 
monic Club gave In a Flower Garden 
with forty-five performers, and David 
Earle a concert with eleven performers. 


Other Events Attract 


John Halk, violinist, assisted by Mrs. 
David Kriegshaber, pianist, gave his 
third and final sonata evening at the 
Park Plaza Hotel on April 24. Bee- 
thoven, Debussy and Brahms were on 
the program and a large audience mani- 
fested its hearty approval of the artists’ 
interpretations. 

Washington University’s second an- 
nual invitational music tournament for 
high schools in Illinois and Missouri 
took place on April 20 and 21. Two 
thousand students participated and high- 
est honors were awarded to Webster 
Groves, Mo., (a suburb of St. Louis). 
The affair was under the direction of 
Clay Ballew. An added attraction was 
a concert by the A Cappella Choir of 
the Northeast Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege of Kirksville, Mo., under the direc- 
tion of Barrett Stout. 

As a result of the campaign for new 
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members waged by the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Symphony, 
1064 new season tickets, amounting to 
$19,689. were sold. 

_OST 


GIVE NEW YORK PREMIERE 
OF UNION PACIFIC BALLET 


Monte Carlo Ballet Russe Presents New 
Work by MacLeish and 
Nabokoff 


\fter several showings in various 
other centres, Union Pacific, styled an 
American ballet, came to its New York 
premiere in the St. James Theatre on 
the evening of April 25, the beginning 
of a three-day run which closes the 
\merican tour of the Monte Carlo Bal- 
let Russe. It formed the central and 
most interesting portion of a bill which 
also included Les Sylphides (music by 
Chopin) and Dances from Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, previously given here by 
the troupe 

Detailed comment is not necessary, as 
the world premiere in Philadelphia on 
\pril 7 was reported in the last issue of 
Musical AMERICA. 

The work. is genuinely entertaining, 
emphasizing the comic and humorous 
side of the historical tale, with only oc- 
casional flashes of satire and no attempt 
at deeper meanings. 

Principals, including Leonide Massine 

also the choreographer—who stopped 
the show with, and had to repeat, his 
insouciant eccentric dance in the bar 


room scene; André Eglevsky, whose 





opening dance as the Surveyor was 
splendidly done; Irina Baronova as the 
Lady-Gay, and David Lichine, pictur 
esquely made up as the Chinese Fore 
man, were recalled many times. 

Sets by Albert Johnson and costumes 
by Irene Sharaff also received the audi 
ence’s approval. Efrem Kurtz conducted 
the sparkling score. 


Emerson Whithorne Signs with Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc. 


Emerson Whithorne has signed a 
contract with Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc., who will be agents for or 
chestral material of four of his works: 
The First Symphony, which had its 
premiere recently by the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Eugene Goossens conduct- 
ing; Moon Trail, performed this win- 
ter for the first time under the baton 
of Serge Koussevitzky; Violin Con- 
certo, Op. 46, and Fandango. 











Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine 
Arts and Affiliated with the University of 
Cincinnati 

Registration for SIXTY-EIGHTH SUMMER SES 


SION begins June 15. 
enter at any time. 
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Degrees 
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Dept. M. A., Highland Avenue Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Music of Merit for Concert and Teaching Appears in New Issues 


H. Waldo Warner Writes Splendid New 


Chamber Works 


H. Waldo Warner is one ot the best oi 
living British chamber music composers, 
as each new work by him in this depart- 
ment testifies. New now are his Moods, 
Op. 42 (a Theme and Variations in Seven 
Short Moods) and a Divertimento in D 
Op. 45 for two violins and piano (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 

This splendid musician, so well remem 
bered in this country as the viola player 
of the London String Quartet when that 
organization made its American debut, be- 
longs to the school that indulges m no 
eccentricities, but instead writes music that 
has genuine foundation in fact and accord- 
ingly a raison d’ étre. His Moods is one 
of the best works from his pen that has 
come our way. The score reveals not only 
a fine piece of writing in the announcement 
of the theme, but workmanship of the 
highest order in the execution of the varia 
tions. These are called by such names as 
“gracious,” “puckish,” “devotional,” “hys 
terical,” “amorous,” and “conceited,” each 
one a gem. They will require excellent 
playing. The work is dedicated to Dr 
l‘'rederic Bierhoff 

Equally fine is the Divertimento in D, 
writfen in olden style, opening with a 
Fuga, and a slow movement, an Aria of real 
heauty. Then comes a Corrente, a Sara 
bande, a Gavotte et Musette, a Pastoral 
and finally as rollicking a Rigaudon as any 
composer with a powdered wig ever penned 
he polyphony in this Divertimento is ot 
extraordinary clarity, the writing of a mu 
sician who deserves a place of high honor 
for his mastery. Thematically it is always 
interesting and the writing for the tw: 
violins is capital, both for the way in whicl 
the instruments are treated idiomatically 
as one would expect from a_ string 
player composer, and in which they are 
set against the piano. The latter instru 
ment has a big part, in no sense an accom- 
paniment, but very much a third indepen 
dent voice in the proceedings. Though 
suited for concert use, the parts are not so 
difficult as to bar the work to accomplished 
amateurs. 

The limited literature for two violins 
nd piano has not been enriched in a long 
time hy so important and effective a work 
is this Divertimento. It is dedicated to 
Raymond Pitcairn 


Piano Pieces by Polowinkin, Young 
Russian, Have Charm 


Tanze der Ratzel (Dances of the Puz- 
zles) is the title of a set of five pieces by 
L. Polowinkin (Moscow: State Music 
Publishers. Sole Agents in America 
\mkniga Corporation, New York.) Polo- 
winkin is a new name to us, but one about 
which we will very likely hear more 
These pieces, transcribed by the composer 
ior piano, are obviously music for the 
stage, as a note on the copy states that 
the work is from the repertoire of the 
Moscow Children’s Theatre. The pieces 
are Die Puppe (The Doll), a clever waltz. 
an Allegro moderato entitled Charlie Chap- 
lin, very adroitly done, Die Ballerine ( The 
Ballerina), a graceful Allegretto, Launen 
(Moods), fully exemplifying in tone its 
title and a bright Vivo movement, Marsch 
(March). 


This is unquestionably music of lighter 


stripe, written to accompany stage action, 
and for that purpose it would seem to have 
been fortunately conceived. As piano solo 
pieces, also, the set is very welcome, mak- 
ing us familiar with another gifted musi- 
cian of the contemporary Russian school. 
The pieces are published in an album. 


Albert Stoessel Writes Two Admirable 
Part Songs 


I'wo compositions of real merit for three- 
part chorus of women’s voices and piano 
are Albert Stoessel’s Hymn to Diana and 





H. Waldo Warner, Whose New Works, a 
Divertimento and Moods Show This Com- 
posers Continued Mastery 


It was a Lover and His Lass (Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co.). These were intro- 
duced with orchestra by the composer last 
October at the Worcester Festival, o1 
which he is conductor, and received with 
much favor 

Mr. Stoessel’s music is always refined, 
individual as to melodic and harmonic 
character and written with a thoroughly 
expert command of his materials. Tuese 
part songs are no exceptions. They are 
free as to idiom, tinged with modernistic 
harmonies, and will appeal to those con- 
luctors who enjoy domg music that is 
neither conventional nor far fetched. To 
set It was a Lover and His Lass today is 

easy achievement, but Mr. Stoessel has 
succeeded admirably in composing music 
for it that is characteristic of the poem 
nd unlike other familiar settings. Both 
require technically skilled 
choruses to present them to advantage. 


. sarall 
pieces will 


Interesting Music by Several Composers 
Issued in France 


Two songs by René Raber, the first \u 
Trot, the other La Chanson du Sabotier 
Paris: Durand & Cie. Philadelphia: 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc.), represent this suc 
1g composer pleasantly. They are 
melodious and nicely inflected. and are for 
medium voice. From the same publisher a 
neat bit is Les Moineaux by M. Cadier, for 
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Gérard Hekking reveal a nice, if not dis- 
tinguished composing talent. It must be 
said for them (incidentally, too, for their 
composer who is a solo ’cellist) that they 
are very much better musically than most 
compositions by virtuosi of that instrument. 
The titles are Joujou mécanique, Menuet 
de l’Enfant, Danse Campagnarde, Dans- 
pour les Sakharoff and, believe it or not, 
Menuet pour Casals. This, is, indeed, a new 
method, incorporating a dedication in the 
title. Written in the old style it is the best 
of the set, albeit they are one and all at- 
tractive enough in their way. They are 
concert pieces and so require good players. 

Maurice Delage is represented by two 
piano pieces, one a Tempo di Habanera, 
entitled Réves and an Allegro called Danse. 
They are full fledged concert pieces, dif- 
ficult to play and belong to a set entitled 
Contrerimes. Modernistically inclined, they 
would be so much more engaging if they 
contained more in the way of musical ideas. 
How far these composers’ technique out- 
strips their inspiration! 

The same may be said of a Concerto No 
2 by Filip Lazar, Op. 19, which is issued 
with the orchestral part reduced for second 
piano. This is a concerto for piano and 
small orehestra dedicated to Marguerite 
Long. M. Lazar has gone modern with a 
vengeance since the days when he wrote 
a suite in the old style introduced to us by 
Mr. Koussevitzky, and the result is not a 
happy one. Rhythmically ther eare things to 
admire in this very artificial concerto. Be- 
vond that, it says nothing that has not 
been said before, and better said. Highly 
derivative music, dry as a bone. 


Teaching Material and Arrangements 
of Excellence 


Piano material for teaching purposes is 
provided in Cuthbert Harris’s Sixteenth 
Short Studies, issued in Schmidt’s Educa- 
tional Series (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). The book deals with practice for 
looseness of fingers, lightness and facility, 
use of the pedals, wrist staccato and kin- 
dred matters. Special Studies for the 
Young Pianist by Cora W. Jenkins, ap- 
pearing in the same series, proves to be a 
very satisfying work in elementary in 
struction. 

Pianists. who enjoy playing duets, four 
hands, will welcome the excellent trans 
cription made by Félix Fox of MacDowell’s 
most popular album, Woodland Sketches. 
Mr. Fox has succeeded, without adding to 
or subtracting from MacDowell’s original 
material, in making a capital four-hand 
duet of this work. The original title page 
has been retained, so that one recognizes 
it at once as the suite containing To a Wild 
Rose, by which it is best known. There is 
a Victor Staub En Valsant, arranged for 
two pianos, four hands by E. Parlow and 
an A. Louis Scarmolin piece for piano six 
hands, called The Music Box. 

For the violin there is a book of first 
position melodies, called Tales the Giant 
Told by Kemp Stillings, with piano accom 
paniment, intended to present attractively 
the problems of bowing to beginners. An 
intelligently conceived and worked out 
hook of thirtv-one brief numbers, folk 
material, scales and some original tunes. 
Two brief violin nieces with piano accom 
paniment (for teaching) along very con 
ventional lines, bv Emile Gastelle are a 
Polish Dance and a Scéne Bohéme, the 
first in the first position, the latter first 
and third position 

In the song field we have a pleasant 
enough G. A. Grant-Schaefer song called 
Spring Life. published for high and low 
voices. showing this comnoser unaffected 
harmonically by the age he lives in and 
an excellent sacred song by T. Tertius 
Noble. a setting of O for a Closer Walk 
with God, founded on the Scottish tune 
Strecathro, for medium voice 


«e—Briefer Mention——s 


Part Songs 
Male Voices with Piano 


Alsatian Carol. Arr. by E. J. Moeran 
from Canticues de Strasbourg \ charm- 
ing piece with mezzo-soprano, or baritone, 


solo. The Song of the Saracens. By Leslie 
Woodgate, Op. 15. A James Elroy Flecker 
poem well set. Orchestral parts may be had. 
(Curwen.) The Violet. A good arrange- 
ment by G. Ackley Brower of Grieg’s at- 
tractive song. America, the Beautiful. Arr. 
By Samuel A. Ward. Arr. by Arnold Hall. 
(Carl Fischer.) Cornish Fiddler’s Song. 
English folk song arranged by Samuel 
Richards Gaines. A sure “hit” for program 
purposes in Mr. Gaines’s idiomatic and ef- 
fective transcription. He has similarly done 
the old Irish folk song The Well-Beloved, 
under the title, A County Clare Song. (J. 
Fischer.) Night is like a Gipsy Maiden. 
By Herbert Stavely Sammond. Conven- 
tional in style, but well written. (Gray. ) 


Unaccompanied Male Voices 
The News frae Moidart. Lady Nairne’s 
words and this stirring tune are here set 
by Alfred Whitehead in admirable fashion 
( Galaxy.) 


Three Part Women’s Voices with Piano 


Swinging Song. A melodic bit for girls’ 
chorus by Esther Henrietta Goetz. Simple 
and effective. (Hathaway.) Miss Spring 
time. By Margaret Zender Beaulieu. One 
of those simple but nicely conceived joyous 
pieces, light in character, and finely cli 
maxed for the end of a group. (Paul A 
Schmitt. ) 


Unison Voices with Piano 
God, Who Knowest The Things That 
Were. By Alan Burr. This is a splendid 
tune of noble line, to good words by Cyril 
Alington, dedicated to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. (Galaxy.) 


Unaccoinpanied Mixed Voices 


Out of the Dusk, Faith. Two beautiful 
brief part songs by David Hugh Jones, 
revealing a definite creative quality and 
skill in choral writing. (Carl Fischer.) 
The First Love, The Lively Pair, My 
Sweetheart’s Like Venus, The Mother-in- 
Law, O ‘twas on a Monday Morning, 
White Summer Rose. Six Welsh Folk 
Songs, arranged by Gustav Holst with all 
the skill and charm of which this dis- 
tinguished English composer is capable 
(Curwen. ) 


Sacred 
Mixed Voices with Organ 


Jenedictus es, Domine. By Percy New- 


ton Cox. A worthy setting of this text 
(Gray. ) 
Double Mixed Chorus 
There Stand Those Halls on High 


(Stant Syon Atria). This famous chorus 
from Horatio Parker’s Hora Novissima 1s 
now issued separately. (Gray. ) 


Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 


Manger Hymn, or Twilight Song. By» 
Henry S. Fry. The former title refers to 
a Christmas text, the latter to a text for 
general use, both being printed. 

Four Ninefold Kyries. By Winifred 
Douglas. Three are unaccompanied, the 
fourth is with organ. Well done exam- 
ples of this type of church music. (Gray. ) 


Two Part Women’s Voices with Organ 


Ave Regina, Ave Maria. By Henry 
Wardale. These are both sincerely ex 
pressed settings of their familiar Latin 
texts, with more than a little devotional 
feeling to recommend them. They are 
not difficult and are effectively written from 
the vocal standpoint. (Galaxy. ) 


Male Voices Unaccompanied 


Crossing the Bar. By Will James. An- 
other setting of Tennyson’s poem, melo 
dious and simple. Ave Verum. By Cyr de 
Brant. A motet of quality, the work of a 
composer of worthy musical ideas matched 
by fine technical ability. (Carl Fischer.) 


Anthem with Organ 


Give to our God Immortal Praise. Arr. 
by George Ross. A famous melody finely 
set, with distinguished writing to recom 
mend it. (Carl Fischer.) 
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Philadelphia Clu 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Ob- 
served by Symphonic Ensemble 
—Curtis Institute Artists Con- 
clude Chamber Series—Teach- 
ers Sponsor Organ Program 


HILADELPHIA, May 5. — The 

Symphony Club, founded and spon- 
sored by Edwin A. Fleisher, gave tts 
twenty-fifth anniversary concert on 
April 29 in the Academy of Music 
which was crowded. William F. Hap- 
pich conducted. The soloist was Joset 
Wissow, pianist. The program: 


Concerto Grosso No. 24, in C .._Handel 

On the Voilga..... I ppolitoff-I vanoff 

Intermezzo No. 2, in G Kalinnikoft 

Symphony No. 2, in B Minor Borodin 

Concerto No. 1, in G Minor Mendelssohn 
Mr. Wissow 

Fantastic Dances Turina 


Mr. Happich has been, for ma 
years, instructor and director of the 
Symphony Club, the _  public-spirited 
function of which is to give free tuitior 
and practice in ensemble and orchestra 


playing to talented musicians, regard 
less of age, color, creed or race. It has 


its own clubhouse and its own unex 
ampled music library, from which the 
unusual items of the well-played pr 
gram were chosen. 
The first three works were pertor 

by the Junior Orchestra. The last three 
by the Senior Orchestra, had the co 
operation of a number of alumni of the 


club, drawn from professional orga 
izations. Seventy-three oi 
formers were listed in the pro 
cluding nineteen members of t Py 
adelphia Orchestra. The Volga con 





position, played for the first time in this 
city, was impressionistic The Ka 


nikoff, well-molded music, was as 
teresting as the rarely performed B 
din’ Symphony The Turina dances 
suffused with Spanish color, were re 
spectively Exaltation, Dreams and 
Orgies, and had their first Philadelphi: 
performance 

Mr. Wissow had played the Cor 
certo at the first concert of the clul 
Superb technique and 
characterized his performance 


interpretatiol 


Schonberg Attends Chamber Concert 


The series of free Sunday ever 
chamber music concerts in the Great 
Hall of the new Museum of Art on the 
Parkway, was concluded on April 29 
with the sixth program of the sixth sea- 
son. These events are made ble 
through the co-operation of Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, and the Curtis In 
stitute of Music, from the 
dents of which the participants ar 
selected. Dr. Louis Bailly, the artistic 
director, conducted Bach's Concert 
No. 3, for two violins with string a 
companiment ; the Introduction and Al 
legro for harp, flute, clarinet and strit 
quartet by Ravel; and the string sextet 
Verklarte Nacht, Schénberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Schénberg were pre 
sent as Mrs. Bok’s guests. The con 
poser was introduced before the play 
ing of the sextet and responded to en 
thusiastic applause from the audiet 
of 2,500. The excellent performers 
were Charles Jaffe and James Bloom 
violinists; Alvin Dinkin and Leonard 
Mogill, viola players; and Victor Gott 
lieb and Harry Gorodetzer, ‘cellists 

The Ravel was beautifully played by 
Reva Reatha, harpist, a pupil of Carlos 
Salzedo. Associated in the fine accom- 
paniment were Emil Opava, flutist: 
Leon Lester, clarinetist; Kily Matison, 
and Leon Zawisa, violinists; Virginia 
Majewski, viola player, and Harry Gor- 
odetzer, ‘cellist. In addition to Miss 


possil 


artist-stu 


ct 
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b Holds Jubilee 


Matison and Mr. Zawisa, the Bach par- 
ticipants were Abraham OSuarg ani 
David Frisia, wiolmmsts; Walter Ruid- 


iver, viola plaver; and Samm! Mayes 





Philadelphia Publix Letige 


Edwin A. Fleisher ‘is the Fowndier ard Seenser 
of the Symphony Club of Prilece!piia 
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ter, president, concluded its successful 
seasom om April 18 with An Evening 
with the Organ in the chapel of Girard 
College, enlisting the participation of 
the American Organ Players Club, 
the Pennsylvania Chapter of the Amer- 
icam Guild of Organists, and the 
Camden Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciatiom of Organists. A symposium of 
lhe Renaissance of the Organ was led 
lw Semator Emerson Richards of At- 
utie City, and J. B. Jamison, of Hart- 
ford. Am appropriate organ program 
vas contributed by Dr. Rollo F. Mait- 
amd, Uselma Clarke Smith and Dr. 
Henry S. Fry 

The Chicago Opera Company opened 
» seasom of popular-priced opera on 
\pril 25 im the Shubert Theatre. 

W. R. Murpity 


Stokowski Concludes Quaker 
City Orchestra’s Season 


med from page 11) 


dad Seah li 


flowing night. 


in the Ninth Symphony the 


Chis was the program: 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor Vivaldi 
Symoheny in B Minor (Unfinished), 
Schubert 
Three Equali, for Four Trombones. Beethoven 
Rapsodie for Saxophone and Orchestra, 
Debussy 
Pestival of the Workers Har! McDonald 
The Evening Star, from Tannhauser (Ar- 
ranged for Trombone Solo) Wagner 
Community Singing 
Liebesmacht, from Tristan und Isolde, 
W agner-Stokowski 


was an occasion of vast enthusiasm 
St commented on the mu 
med technical demonstrations ot 


KOWSKI 


ments were given by soloists. Ex 


ert plaving was divulged by Charles 
nikoff im the Wagner aria, and by 

ciem Caillet, the principal bass clari 
vetist, im the Debussy In the Equal, 
\braham Godlis, Paul Lotz and C. fF 
erhard joined Mr. Gusikoff. The sym 
plhomy was one of the audience's own 
-hoosing at a previous voting. Mr. Mc 


lonald’s tone poem, portions of which 
had beem heard before, was given in 
the three movements, Procession 


the Workers, Dance of the Workers 


Lm Exultation of the Workers attain 
» a fime unittv of impression 
W. R. Murpuy 


Sylvan Levin Has Been 
Re-engaged to Conduct 
York Symphony Orchestra 





Petersen 
Sylvan Levin Will Again Conduct the York 
Symphony Next Season 


York, Pa., May 5.—The York Sym 
phony, which closed its first season with 
a successful concert under Sylvan Levin 
in William Penn Senior High Schoo! 
on April 24, has re-engaged Mr. Levin 
for 1934-35 

lhe program also brought the appeat 
ance of Mr, Levin as soloist in Saint- 
Piano. Concerto in G Minor, 
and was played with technical facility 
and interpretative skill. Works heard 
were Schubert's Unfinished Symphony, 
Tehaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite, 
Strauss’s Tales from the Vienna Woods 
and the Overture to William Tell. Mr 
Levin was heartily applauded after the 
Concerto, and gave an encore, Schu 
bert’s Marche Militaire. 

lhe orchestra maintains a high stand 
ard with a complete instrumentation. 
\dministrative matters, even the choice 
of a conductor, are voted on by the play 
ers who give their services. Beginning 
the season without funds, the orchestra 
now has a surplus, and indications point 
to a well-subscribed series for next year. 


Saens's 








Leopold Godowsky Master Class 


For Pianists, Teachers 
Students and 
Amateurs 


To Be HELD IN NEW YoRK CITY 
June 25 to AucustT 6, 1934 
AT STEINWAY HALL 





Special Provision and Reduced Rates 
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For Further Particulars Address: 
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NO? West 57th Street New York 
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‘fen Programs in the Passing me Show of Radio | 


Chesterfield: Features three celebrated 
singers from the Metropolitan, Rosa 
Ponselle on Monday evenings, Nino 
Martini on Wednesdays and ‘Grete 
Stueckgold on Saturdays. Has genuine 
merit ; thus in the comparatively short 
time it has been on the air has a 
tracted much attention. All ‘three solo 
ists much admired The orchestra 
under André Kostelanetz ts wer 
capable. So is the choral ensenibil 
The latter suffers, however, as do ‘the 
gifted conductor's arrangements, ‘fron 
trick effects. Mr. Kostelanetz over- 
does things in his reharmonization and 
instrumentation. And the announcing 
rivals in banality anything on ‘the air’! 
The first few weeks were (pretty ‘hati 
then they changed announcers, ‘but 
didn’t improve things. 


Castoria: With Albert Spalding as sta 
soloist and Conrad Thibault, baritone 
this has been on the air since ‘last 
October, giving much pleasure ‘by wir 
tue of Mr. Spalding’s distinguisheil 
playing. Mr. Thibault's fine voice i& 
employed on material of often ques 
tionable value. The orchestra, con 
ducted by Don Voorhees, is a “snanppy’ 
one—too “snappy” to be suitable for 
the violinist’s accompaniments. Thi 
is startlingly apparent when he play: 
—not often enough, we think—move 
ments from concertos, a literature witt 
which a dance leader like Voorhees 3 
to put it mildly, unfamiliar. ‘Some 
day they may learn to engare real 
conductors, not popular music leatiess 
to preside over an orchestra—nrt « 
salon jazz band—for great solotets Tike 


Spalding. 

Firestone: Sometimes it’s Tibbett, some 
times Crooks Both ornaments fm 
any hour, anywhere, anytime The 


leader of the orchestra is Willian 
Daly, “Bill” Daly to his friends, Wi 
liam Merrigan Daly to announcers! th 
his own field admirable, Mr. Dalw iz 
beyond his depth in such things ws ‘the 
Otello Credo, which Tibbett sang re 
cently. Alois Havrilla continues we 
announcer—excellent 


Vince: Begun successfully last fall ‘hw 
John McCormack, John Chars 
as now fills it with honor. Hits sing 
ing of a wide variet ft sone 


ry 
ner? 
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Conservatotr « 
National Paris 
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JULY 30 


to 


SEPT. 8 





will teach a few individual pupils andi 
conduct Master Classes at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, and Felix Fox 
School, Boston. 

For particulars, address 

Secretary, I. Philipp | 

AEOLIAN HALI 

689 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
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Anithe Kasttderreatr, Wha Conducts the Chester- 
Tdi Fragnams lin Which Three Metropolitan 
Qrere Stars Are Heard 


dlhmng;. But the sales talk is so 
nme as te le funny!) Mr. Daly, having 
teamed] a lbt about songs during the 
Wie(Commacik broadtasts, is still learn- 
ing: aft times: lie is singularly inflexible 

—Dial Turner 


Eiutiund) Cnueks Gives Song Recital 
im Chanloette, N.C. 
Caan, NM. C, May 5.—Richard 
enor, and) Frank LaForge, 
Mont amst, were the attractions 


THKS, 


ut the final! concert of the Charlotte 
onmmumity meert Association on 
Noni] 2). Amas: iy Handel were sung 
m tthe cssicall style and with perfect 
ome Tiere were excerpts from Die 
Schone Whillertm iy Schubert, Alfredo’s 
unin fnem La Traviata and Le Réve 


sung. The 


LaForge’s 


tom Whaem, beautifully 
timal gneum included) Mr 
Retna 
alhorge played musicianly ac- 
compEnments and! solos. 
Hel DP. Chaim Gives Song Recital in 
Les Angeles 


: nugs,, Way 5—Hal D. Crain, 
hunitwne:, gave a recital’ im the Beaux 
mm April! 27, singing song's 
bw Sdthualbent,, Scltumann, Strauss, George 
Lunthiinw amd] Carpenter. Mr. Crain, who 
& Nicsacwn AwERnica’S representative in 

\ngelks,, wom critical approval for 
bs autihomtatve style and interpreta 
es, n ins English group, Warlock’s 


ie Line 


semi Have Twelve Oxen, Mil 
mods Elkey om tle Death of a Mad 
Dine, andl Kramer's [ Have Seen Dawn, 


wene weil) received Lester Hodges ac- 
roumrypaeat ized] 


(yrenm Vam Gerdon Entertains 


swmemm \am Gerdon, contralto of the 
Vietmeopolittium Opera, was a charming 
hostess un lhe New York home recently, 
her guests imuliding many prominent 
vorld of music. A 
heustttilw applauded! feature was the sing- 
mo of Russell) fchn, well-known and 
lieeed] ass aan enfiertamner im society circles, 

mona! sengs im which he was his 
Min canwMnpamst 


TrHOMELes im the 





Rxuend| Sufseriptions Received by 
Bustom Symphony 


} Subscriptions 
ummuntiing S102741,. nearly enough 


bis v Wud 


iis season's deficit, are an- 
revel | ifimals of the Boston Sym- 
ihon [ins ts the largest sum ever 


me year by the orchestra. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Series 
Concludes with Notable Programs 


Klemperer Gives Beethoven Ninth 
in Concerts Which Precede 
Closing Program Conducted by 
Lert — Oratorio Society Mem- 
bers Take Part—Recital Sched- 
ule Is Extensive 


OS ANGELES, May 5.—Following 
the last pair of concerts, the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic was conducted 
by Richard Lert in its closing program 
of the season on the afternoon of April 
29, this event bringing to an end the 
fifteen-year period during which Wil- 
liam A. Clark was solo sponsor of the 
orchestra. 

The final pair of concerts brought a 
repetition of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, the culmination of the Beethoven 
Cycle, and presented Otto Klemperer in 
the most favorable light in which he has 
yet been seen. A capacity audience was 
roused to fervid enthusiasm over the 
performance, in which 150 members of 
the Oratorio Society, John Smallman, 
conductor, took part; and _ glorious 
heights were reached under Mr. Klemp- 
erer’s inspiring leadership. Soloists 
were Zaruhi Elmassian, Elizabeth Ver- 
meulen, Hardesty Johnson and Tudor 
William. The Ninth was preceded by 
the Eighth Symphony. 

At the thirteenth pair of orchestral 
concerts on April 5 and 6, Sylvain 
Noack, concertmaster, gave a super- 
lative performance of the Brahms Vio- 
lin Concerto, and Mr. Klemperer re- 
vealed the inmost beauties of the Franck 
Symphony. Blythe Taylor Burns, so- 
prano, was soloist in the Sunday after- 
noon concert on April 15, singing Bach 
and Mozart arias. 

The last but two of the Philharmonic 
concerts found the men in fine fettle in a 
Sibelius symphony and _ Beethoven’s 
Leonore Overture No. 3. Ilya Bronson, 
first cellist, gave an artistic interpreta- 
tion of Bloch’s Schelomo. 

Henry Svedrofsky, assistant conduc- 
tor, was in charge of the Sunday after- 
noon concert on March 18. The novel- 
ty of the program was Sigurd Fried- 
eriksen’s suite, Frescoes of the Five 
Ages, which proved to be a well-written 
work of individual musical ideas. The 


composer is a member of the orchestra. 

Yehudi Menuhin came for another 
recital in Shrine Auditorium, this time 
having the assistance of the Philhar- 
monic under Klemperer and playing 
concertos by Mozart, Lalo and Bee- 
thoven. The young violinist showed 
deep musical insight, especially in the 
Beethoven. He won a tremendous ova- 
tion from a large audience and was 
given excellent assistance by the orches- 
tra. The event was arranged through 
the Behymer offices. 

The Woman’s Symphony gave its only 
concert of the season in the Auditorium 
on April 13, achieving excellent results 
under the baton of Arthur Alexander 
Devona Doxie was the soprano soloist 


Cadman’s Sonata Featured 


Charles Wakefield Cadman and Sol 
Cohen, violinist, were presented by 
Jack Glendower on March 20. The 
Hollywood Concert Hall was filled to 
capacity. Mr. Cadman’s Sonata for 
piano and violin, dedicated to Mr. 
Cohen, was a feature; and the violinist 
played a group of his own composi- 
tions. Assisting in the program were 
Margaret Messer Morris, soprano, and 
Inez Jacobsen, pianist. 

The Oratorio Society, John Small- 
man, conductor, did itself proud im 
Honegger’s King David and in Thana- 
topsis by Scott Bradley at its spring 
concert on March 17. The Narrator in 
King David was Rabbi Edgar F. Mag 
nin; soloists’ were Clemence Gifford 
Hardesty Johnson and Frank Pursell 
Mr. Bradley conducted Thanatopsis 
The solo parts were taken by Blythe 
Taylor Burns, Miss Gifford, Mr. John 
son and Mr. Pursell. 

L. E. Behymer arranged recent ap 
pearances of Amelita Galli-Curci and 
of Harald Kreutzberg and Ruth Page 
It was the soprano’s first concert hers 
in four seasons. Familiar songs were 
on her program, in which she had the 
assistance of Homer Samuels, pianist 
and Raymond Williams, flutist. 

Hat D. Cran 

In honor of the fiftieth anniversar 
of Reyer’s opera, Sigurd, which had its 
premiere at the Theatre de la Monnai« 
Brussels, the work will be revived on 
the same stage in the near future 
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Will teach in New York 
during May and June 
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BEETHOVEN'S NINTH 


Minneapolis Sympheny Seasan Is 
Concluded With Impressive 
Concerts 


Minnearous, May 5.— Concluding 
concerts given by the Mimmeapolis Sym- 
phony under Exgene Ormandy were im- 
pressive. The scocond of two programs 
im memory of the late Emil Oberhoffer. 
who organized the orchestra and was 
its first conductor, was heard on the 
evening of April 3) m Cyrus Northrup 
Memorial Anditorium the 
consisting of Becthowen’s Eighth and 
Ninth symphonies. 


program 





A Brilliant Ieterpretatien 





Taking part were the Twin City 
Symphony Chorus, Rupert Sircom., 
chorus master, and the University Simg- 
ers, Earle Killeen. director. orinne 
Frank Bowen, Agnes Rast Snyder, Ed- 


mund D. Cromon and Berthold Busch 
were soloists. Mr. Ormandy gave a 


lucid and brilhant interpretation of the 
Ninth, m which all the participants won 





honors, and a graceful and charming 
reading of the Eighth 
The last concert of the orchestra's 
thirty-first season, om April 22. was als 
the seventeenth Sunday afternoon pr 
gram and incloded a repetition of th 
Ninth Symphony with the same assist- 
ng musicians as before he other 
work performed was Beethowen’s Le 
nore Overture, No 3. Enthusiasm ran 
high, the audience, of which Mrs. Anni 
Oberhoffer was 2 member, giving Mr 
Ormandy and his associates prolonge 
applause 
Gabrilewitsch Appears as Guest 
An pr Tce come: 
4 box is - th ~ - > 
I¢ appear S guest coz cr of t 
sixteent Sunda itermoos neert 
Minor Symphony, Schubert’s Un 
Shed and Les Pr $ jest. Me 
ate hn o " 4 so 
nusician r e ne 
ce sh sh giving 
MeToUs Tre < 
The fourth and fim mz? ple’s 
mcert, con r Tmand 
“ho explained the mus was a charn 
iz event. Works heard were the Over- 
from 
SoOLV- 





eer —— 
Ser LsVICt 


Yai des 





The first 
n Con- 
certo was played by feanette Mauralt 
uurteen wears old and winner of the 
mtest tor this homor held by the Twin 
tv High Scho 
Dz , TOR Ni SSON 
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ORMANDY CONDUCTS § CCleveland Students Score in Operas - 


LEVELAND, 
May 5.— Ra- 
meau’s Pygmalion 
and L’Epreuve Vil- 
lageoise (The Vil- 
lage Test) by Gré- 
try were produced 
by the opera and 
orchestra depart- 
ments of the Cleve- 
land Institute of 
Music before ca- 


snsenoevarsareenerseeeties ” 


Taking Part in the 
Cleveland Institute's 
Production of Grétry's 
LEpreuve Villageoise. 
From the Left: Reuben 
Caplin, Tille Schenker, 
Elizabeth Stoeckler, 
and Joseph Koutsky 


pacity audiences at 
the Cleveland Play- 
house on April 15 
and 16. Maurice 
Hewitt conducted. 
The performances 
were excellent, all 
the participants ac- 
yuitting themselves 
with noteworthy 
credit. 

In Pygmalion the action was carried 
om by dancers, the singers standing at 
the side of the stage. Eleanor Frampton 
was responsible for the choreography 
and miming. Students in the principal 
roles were Tille Schenker, Angelica 
Mancini, Pauline Thesmacher, Jewel 


Hewitt 


PUPILS ENJOY LIFE 


Musical Programs Supplemented 
with Healthful Athletic 
Activities 


NTERLOCHEN, MICH., May 5. - rhe 
National Music Camp, which is under 
the hrection otf Joseph E. Maddy, 1s 


re in many respects. Every student, 

i there are nearly 300 of them, comes 

ur by year to learn about music. The 
program includes orchestra practice, 
rivate lessons, chorus work under T. P. 
iddings and his assistants, band re- 
This year Mr. 
lessons, by 


rearsals and concerts. 
radio 
means of which he has already con 
tributed greatly to musical culture 
throughout the country. 


[ 17 will rive 
Maddy Wil five 


In addition, health and normal athletic 
ctivities are stressed. The camp has a 
loctor, a registered nurse and a hospital 

care for the health of the young 
musicians; and it is a common expe- 
rience for students to gain steadily in 
their physical well-being during the 
summer 

Eminent conductors who have di 
rected the orchestra are Ossip Gabril- 

witsch, Henri Verbrugghen, Howard 
lanson, Perey Grainger and Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley. The band has played 
under the batons of John Philip Sousa, 

twin Franko Goldman, Carl Busch 
und A. A. Harding. Sousa was a camp 
nthusiast. On one occasion he con- 
iucted before an audience of 9000, and 
the last march he ever composed was 
ledicated to Interlochen. 

F. Melius Christiansen, director of 
Olaf Choir, comes for two 
weeks, to conduct the chorus work. Earl 

Moore and Dr. John Finley William- 

n. help to make the oratorio sung by 

I \mong the 


the St 


iS a success 





Wicks and Elizabeth Stoeckler. Prin- 
cipal dancers were Margery Schneider, 
Tanya Rivin, Lucia Warner and Na- 
dine Miles. In the Grétry work the 
chief singers were Elizabeth Stoeckler, 
Tille Schenker, Joseph Koutsky, Reu- 
ben Caplin and Dick Lewis. 


IN NATIONAL CAMP 


soloists one finds the names of Lois 
Johnson, Reinald Werrenrath, Arthut 
Kraft, Marcus Kellerman, Theodore 
Harrison, John Erskine, Guy Maier and 
Mr. Grainger. 

In the orchestra, representatives 
from major symphonic bodies, such as 
the Cincinnati Symphony, the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, the Detroit Symphony 
and the Rochester Philharmonic, teach 
in each department. 

When concerts are broadcast, a na- 
tion-wide hook-up carries the music of 
the orchestra, band and choir to parents 
all over the country. Congratulatory 
telegrams and letters invariably pour in 
after these radio performances. 

JeeEMs BACHORN 
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AMATO CHEERED IN 
HIPPODROME OPERA 


Singer Has Ovation as Scarpia 
In Tosca Given Under His 
Direction 


The first performance of Puccini's 
Tosca this season by the Hippodrome Na- 
tional Opera on April 27 also signalized 
the initial appearance since last fall of 
Pasquale Amato as a singer in the com- 
pany of which he is artistic director. The 
huge auditorium was the scene of a dem- 
onstration which reached proportions not 
often experienced in a New York theatre 

A sold-out house greeted Mr. Amato 
as Scarpia on his entrance in the first act 
and interrupted proceedings for some 
minutes. He was also given a genuine 
ovation at the end of both the first and 
the second acts. Mr. Amato's Scarpia 
from every standpoint is one of his vers 
best, and at this performance he sang and 
acted it with dramatic finesse and sonority 

The title role was admirably sung by 
Vera Guerrini, and Giuseppe Radaelli was 
Mario; Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted 

Carmen on April 17 brought the first 
appearance here in opera of Louise Case- 
lotti as the heroine. Miss Caselotti, who 
is a native of Bridgeport, Conn., was dis 
covered by Mr. Amato singing in a cabaret 
She made a good impression both vocally 
and histrionically. Messrs. Errolle and 
Royer and Miss Monroe filled the other 
important roles and Mr. Bamboschek con 
ducted. 

Romeo and Juliet was given for the first 
time on April 23. Lucy Monroe and Ralph 
Errole were heard in the name parts 
Edgar Allan as Mercutio and Herbert 
Gould as Friar Laurence. Eugene Plot 
nikoff conducted. 

Leta May made an effective Rosina im the 
first Barber of Seville on April 24 
Giuseppe Barsotti sang the Count and Nin 
Ruisi Basilio. Joseph Royer was the 
Figaro. Alberto Baccolini conducted 

Bellini’s Norma was sung for the first 
time on May 1, Anna Leskaya was the 
Druid priestess and Bruna Castagna 
Adalgisa. Mr. Radaelli appeared as Pol 
lione and Nino Ruisi as Oroveso. Mr. Bam 
boschek conducted. 

Other works heard included Faust, Car 
men, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
and Il Trovatore, twice each, Aida, Ha: 
sel und Gretel, Rigoletto, La Gioconda, Lz 
Traviata and a ballet divertissement 





Lazar S. Samoiloff Presents Students 
in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, May 5.—Lazar S. Samoil 
off presented students in a song recital 
the Biltmore Music Room on April 28, als« 
giving a short talk on various aspects of 
singing. Among those heard were Bara 
Bach, Olga Dane, Anita Nuova, Bonita 
Fitzi and Coleen Sword. H.D.C 
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Ensemble Concerts are Features 


of Performances Held in Chicago 


Panelist Cheristers and A Cappella 
Cheir Give Annual Programs— 
Weman’s Symphony Introduces 
Werk by Hazel Felman, Resi- 
dent Composer — Children’s 
Cheruses Heard 


(CHICAGO, May 5 


Che Paulist Chor- 


sters Chicago, under Father 
rm Y Malley. gave their annual 
mcert aa Orchestra Hall on April 26. 
ne art of this chotr is a perfect mstru- 
c the imterpretation of ecclesi- 


mac. Besides ancient examples 
Borowski'’s Oh Glorio- 
mum, writtem especially for the 
wo motets by Rach- 
Walter Cur- 
Rath 


cve Lame, Billie Callahan and 


“Wy ~ X 


Soiorsts wert 


ie ammual comeert of Noble Cain’s 
' sppella Choir was one of 
semsations at Orchestra 
m April 19 The fine qualities of 
Ihestrated im music by 

rogram also included com- 
esitioms by Mr. Caim: Take, Oh Take 


TS eenet were 


hese Lips Away. by Edward C. Moore, 
meage Tribune critic: works by Felix 
sk umd am Irish folk song ar 

z hom Malin 


Wemen Players Give Premiere 


mal bemefit comcert of the 

. Svmphonyv Ebba Sundstrom, 

Mie tor m Orchestra Hall on \pril 
= red the first performance of 
ol Meormmg America, for orchestra, 
ntralte solo amd male chorus, by Hazel 


mam of Chicago. The p is by an- 
a go. 1 poem is by an 
mr (hrecagoam, Carl Sanborn. The 


most impressive 


es. the orchestra providimg a back 
rmwourn t subdued dissonance Mina 
wer same the solo effectively, and was 
reard mm Frederick Stock’s arrangement 
rvolesi s Salve Regina. Guy Maier 

e pftison felighted the audience 

» therr playimg of Mozart’s Concerto 
‘lat for two pianos. The orches 


save Weber's Oberon Overture, the 
pvdim-Brahms Variations and Coler 


ee ors Banmboula 
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The Swedish Choral Club appeared at 
Orchestra Hall on April 18, presenting 
Max Bruch’s The Cross of Fire. Harry 
T. Carlson, conducted. Soloists were 
Marian Clair, William Russell, and 
Raymund Koch. 

the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe filled 
a nine-day engagement at the Audi- 
torium, beginning April 14. The fea- 
ture was the local premiere of Union 
Pacific. 

The annual benefit of the Civic Music 
Association of Chicago was held in Or- 
chestra Hall on April 29 by the com- 
bined Civic Music children’s choruses 
under the direction of Marx E. Obern- 
dorfer and the Civic Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, Eric DeLamarter, conductor. The 
children sang folk songs orchestrated 
by Mr. Oberndorfer and George Rath- 
bone’s cantata, The Singing Leaves. 
Mr. DeLamarter gave Frederick Stock’s 
arrangement of the Adagio from Bach’s 
A Minor Violin Sonata in memory of 
the late Augustus S. Peabody, president 
of the Civic Music Association, and his 
arrangement of the Overture to Ram- 
eau’s Dardanus. Albert Goldberg and 
Adelbert Hughes conducted works by 
Bach and Mendelssohn. 

The season’s first concert of the 
Young American Artists’ Series under 
the direction of Jessie B. Hall was 
given by Addison Jones, pianist, at 
Curtis Hall on April 25. 

Charlotte Durkee, ‘cellist, Leonard 
Balsomo, tenor, and Burton Lawrence, 
organist, were heard in Kimball Hall 
on April 24 as winners of contests held 
by the Society of American Musicians. 

Cecelia Carter, interpreter of spiritu 
als, was assisted by Gertrude Smith 
Jackson, pianist and organist, in Kim 
ball Hall on April 30. 

Benedict Saxe, gifted young Chicago 
pianist, gave a recital at Kimball Hall 
on April 26. His playing was brilliant 
and individual. 

he DePaul Quintet, Edward Grad- 
man, Leon Stein, Maurice Agres, Leon- 
ard Krupnick and Rose Saron, gave 
very admirable performances of quin- 
tets by Brahms and Franck in DePaul 
Little Theatre on April 24. The next 
evening the Franck Quintet was played 
as a prelude to The Secret of Suzanne 
in a sprightly performance by Ray 
Olech, Joan Arthur and Norman Gotts- 
chalk. The opera was directed by 

\rthur C. Becker. 

kX. J. Cordon, for many years organ- 
ist at St. Ambrose’s Church, has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster of 
old St. Patrick’s Church to succeed the 
late Dr. J. Lewis Browne. 


Marcie A. Mclrop 


TENNESSEE CLUBS MEET 


Annval Convention Held in Chattanooga 
—Recitals Given 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 5.—Mrs 
lohn Alexander Jardine, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
was the guest of honor at the annual 
convention of the Tennessee Federation 
of Music Clubs, held here from April 
IX to 21. Mrs. Jardine addressed an 
oven meeting. Mrs. L. L. Gamble of 
Nashville, president of the Tennessee 
Federation, presided at the 
Mrs. Charles M. Willingham of Chat 
tanoova was chairman of arrangements. 

\ feature of the convention was the 
piano recital bv Marguerite Melville 
liszniewska, a faculty member of the 
(jncinnati Conservatory, in Patten 
Chapel, University of Chattanooza 


sessions 


O. E. Robinson Will 
Teach School Music in 
Chicago Conservatory 





O. E. Robinson Is Appointed Director of 
School Music in the Chicago Conservatory 


Cuicaco, May 5.—The engagement 
of O. E. Robinson, eminent public 
school music educator, as director of 
the department of public school music, 
is announced by the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, of which Loro Gooch is president. 
He will enter on his new duties with 
the beginning of the third 
summer session on Aug. 6. 

An educator of wide experience, Mr. 
Robinson will have the assistance of an 
able corps of teachers. 


season's 


Concerts in Boston 


(Continued from page 4) 
Respighi works were accorded Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s usual care in presenta- 
tion. 

For the concerts on 
Dr. Koussevitzky gave 
list : 


April 13 and 14, 


the following 


Music to Egmont... rere es Beethoven 
Soprano, Olga Averino 
Reader, Richard Hale 
Sympnony No. 2, in E Minor, 
Randall Thompson 
(First Performance at These Concerts) 
Sept, Ils sont sept, Incantation for Tenor, 
Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 30. .Prokofieft 
Soloist, Charles Stratton 
The Rio Grande, for Chorus, Orchestra and 
Solo Piano ... Lambert 
Piano Soloist, JesGs Maria Sanroma 
Contralto Soloist, Marie Murray 
Polovetzian Dances from Prince Igor. Borodin 
Chorus from the Cecilia Society 
Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 


The overture and incidental music 
to Egment (with voice and reader) 
have now been served to the Tuesday, 
friday and Saturday patrons, thus it 
scarcely seems necessary to comment 
further upon the performance at this 
time, except to say that it was entirely 
satisfactory. 

We are informed that Mr. Thomp 
son’s Symphony is scheduled for per- 
formance by Sir Hamilton Harty in 
london this season. Sostonians found 
it interesting chiefly for the things 
which were omitted. It is noteworthy 
that Mr. Thompson does not bedazzle 
us with dissonance in order that we 
may disregard a paucity in thematic 
inventiveness. He has a sensitive feel- 
ing for melody and is not above re 
vealing his ideas in a clear, logical 
manner. 

The Incantation was performed at 
these concerts in 1926, at which time 
it was given two hearings at each pro 
gram. The same chorus and _ scloist 


took part at that time, and it is sig- 
nificant that the work continues to be 
of interest. It came to an impressive 
performance at this pair of concerts. 
The remainder of the program received 
the stamp of approval from the lis- 
teners. 


Beethoven’s Ninth Performed 


The completion of the Beethoven Cy- 
cle undertaken for the enjoyment of 
the Tuesday afternoon patrons, marked 
one of the highlights of the season. 
For the program of April 17, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky listed the Leonore Overture 
No. 3, and the Ninth Symphony. For 
choral singers, he called to his as- 
sistance the Bach Cantata Club, Mrs. 
Langdon Warner, conductor. The solo 
voices were those of Olga Averino 
Nevada Van der Veer, Dan Gridley 
and David Blair McClosky. Both Over- 
ture and Symphony were received with 
great enthusiasm. 

(GRACE May STUTSMAN 





INAUGURATE MUSIC COURSE 


Edward Johnson and Edgar Schofield 
to Direct Ontario Session 


The University of Western Ontario, 
in London, Ont., will inaugurate this 
summer a course in vocal music under 
the honorary direction of Edward 
Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York. The classes will be 
taught by Edgar Schofield, New York 
singing teacher. 

In connection with the department of 
physical education, special courses in 
dancing will be given by Mrs. Schofield, 
formerly Alice Marvin, who is a pupil 
of Fokine and Mordkin. There will be 
a beginners’ and an advanced course 


New York College of Music Offers 
Scholarships 


The New York College of Music has 
arranged its fifty-sixth annual series of 
auditions for scholarships in 
piano, violin, ‘cello, harp, organ and 
composition. Twenty-eight scholarships 
will be awarded. Preliminary auditions 
will be held in May and June. Appli 
cation blanks, obtainable from the sec- 
retary of the New York College of 
Music, 114 East Eighty-fifth Street. 
should be filed by May 15. 


voice, 
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Concerts in New York | 


«c ‘ontinued from page 24) 


appearance as a recital artist. The pro- 
gram was well contrasted and much of it 
was well sung. The early works had def- 
inite style and were delivered with excel- 
lent tone. The whimsical Histoires pour 
Enfants of Stravinsky and Gruenberg’s set- 
tings of Vachel Lindsay’s entertaining Ani- 
mals and Insects, were all given with in- 
fectious humor. Chester Ide’s A Farewell, 
sung for the first time anywhere, was well 
received. Deems Taylor's song made an 
effective closing piece. } 


Arthur Judson Philips Leads Advertis- 
ing Club Singers 


What must be considered the best it has 
given to date was the annual concert by 
the Advertising Club Singers, Arthur 
Judson a conductor, at the Town 
Hall on May 1, when they were assisted by 
Rhoda Arnold, soprano, and Harry Ander- 
ton, pianist. 

In a box were ponmeee Fiorello H. La 
Guardia and Mrs. La Guardia and Grover 
A. Whalen, the .audience rising, at the 
request of George H. Gilsow, president 
of the club, to greet the mayor, who, at 
the close of the concert, spoke in high 
praise ef the club’s per formance. 

Mr. Philips’ s skill in training his singers 
was again evidenced in the admirable tonal 
quality revealed, the observance of niceties 
of ensemble and the intelligent and always 
appropriate interpretations of the music 
oftered. There were many lighter num 
bers, such as Marching along Together, the 
Chorus of the Peers from Sullivan’s 
lolanthe, the old Irish, The Rose of Tralee, 
and two excellent Keith McCleod arrange- 
ments, the Negro, Row after Row and the 
old minstrel tune, The Yaller Girl that 
Winked at Me, all finely sung. Three 
beautiful Welsh folk songs (A. T. Davison 
arrangements), H. Alexander Matthews’s 
Music when Soft Voices Die, Nevin’s 
Venetian Love Song, Jiingst’s The Scts 
sors Grinder and Herbert's Italian Street 
Song completed the list, plus a “first time,” 
Brown Sugar by Mr. Anderton, in popular 
style, written for the club and sung m 
manuscript. The final piece, A. Walter 
Kramer’s The Great Awakening, with the 
composer at the piano, was redemanded, as 
was the Herbert favorite. 

Miss Arnold not only sang the solo in 
the Herbert song brilliantly, but scored in 
a group of songs by Sibella. Marx, Maduro 
and Mana-Zucea, in which she disclosed 
her beautiful lyrical voice, perfect enuncia- 
tion and charm-of manner, winning an 
encore. In Debussy’s The Engulfed Cathe 
dral and Gardens in the Rain and the 
Glinka-Balakireff The Lark, Mr. Anderton 
was cordially applauded and obliged to 
add an extra. Chopin’s Valse in G Fiat. 
He was called on by the conductor to 
bow from his seat in the auditorium after 
his composition. 

George Todd was the able accompanist 
for the club and Miss Arnold and pre 
sided at the organ in the Kramer composi 


tion W 


Down Town Glee Club Concert 


The Down Town Glee Club, Charning 
febvre. conductor. with Grete Stueck 
rold, soprano of the Metropolitan, as solo- 
ist. gave its final concert of the season 
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In Schools and Studios 


in Carnegie Hall on the evening of May 2 
The program opened with pre-classic and 
folk works. Parker’s The Leap of 
Roushan Beg, with Victor Edmunds as 
soloist, was effectively given. Seven 
caricatures by Mr. Lefebvre, showing how 
classic and modern composers would have 
treated a short theme, were highly enter- 
taining. Mr. Edmunds, Arthur Schwartz 
and George Mead sang incidental solos. 
Joseph Wagner’s David Jazz and a group 
of folk songs completed the program. 


Mme. Stueckgold sang Agathe’s aria 
from Der Freischiitz and a group of 
Schubert songs with exquisite art. George 
Mead, assistant conductor, accompanied 
the club and Harold Friedell was at the 
organ. Celius Dougherty accompanied 
Mme. Stueckgold. N. 


Sittig Trio Gives Spring Concert 


The Sittig Trio—Margaret Sittig, vio- 
lin; Edgar H. Sittig, ’cello, and Frederick 
V. Sittig, piano—gave its spring concert 
in the Junior League Auditorium on the 
afternoon of May 3. The list included 
a trio by Valentini in G, one by Mozart 
in the same tonality, Grieg’s C Minor 
Sonata for violin and piano and a Trio 
in F by Gade. From the technical point 
of view, the ensemble was excellent 
throughout. The Grieg Sonata was finely 
done and was applauded with vigor. The 
Gade work, not known to the reviewer was 
interesting to hear, being very beautifully 
performed. j 

Gustavo CARRASCO, tenor. 
QUEL, pianist. Barbizon, April 22, after- 
noon. Arias from L’Africaine and Lohen- 
grin, songs in Italian, French and English 
and an all-Spanish group. Piano pieces 
by Schubert-Tausig, Godowsky and de 
Falla. 


PABLO Mi- 


HELEN LANIER, soprano, Haze Griacs, 
pianist. Barbizon, April 24, evening. Pro- 
gram of French music, early and modern, 
from Rameau to Honegger. 


Arco Strinc Quartet, Theo Katz and 
George Kast, violins; Victor Witz, viola, 
and Youry Bilstin, ’cello. Barbizon, April 
29, evening. Quartets by Dittersdorf in E 
Jeethoven in G 


Mat, Haydn in FE, and 

Junrt, contrabassist. Vladimir 
Padwa, accompanist. farbizon, May 1, 
evening. Concerto and two smaller works 
by Koussevitzky, a Sonata by Eccles and 
works by Bach, Couperin, Padwa and 
Sarasate. 


LUDVIG 





Concert of Harmati Compositions Given 
at Arts Club 


\ concert of works by Sandor Harmati 
was given at the National Arts Club on 
the evening of April 18 by Ethyl Hayden, 
soprano: Mrs. Lucie Bigelow Rosen, 
thereminist ; Jacques Gordon, violinist, and 
the Jacques Gordon String Quartet. 

The program began with a Scherzo for 
string quartet, an agreeable work, well 
played. Miss Hayden then sang five songs, 
achieving particular success with Seashell, 
a setting of Amy Lowell’s poem, and Rain 
in the Night, the text by Sara Teasdale. 
Miss Hayden's singing was of unusual 
merit. 

Following the song group, Mr. Gordon 
played two solos, Strumming to the Moon 
and Caprice, and Mrs. 
piece entitled Illusion. The program con 
cluded with Mr. Harmati’s Second Quar 
tet. Inez Carroll was Miss Hayden’s ac 
companist. Mr. Harmati gave a_ short 
talk on American music. i € 


Rosen played a 


Matinee Musicale Poesente 
Joint Recital 


The New York 
Rosalie Heller Klein, 
presented Robertina 
and Hunter Sawyer, 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
April 28. Miss Robertson sang arias from 
Gluck’s Orfeo, Saint-Saéns’s Samson and 
Delilah and Cadman’s Shanewis Mr 
Sawyer was heard in an aria from Handel’s 
Semele and in songs by Mozart, Rogers, 
Wolf. Jensen, Branscombe and Curran 
The two artists gave the duet from the 
final scene of I! Trovatore as a closing 
number Bertha Van den Berg accom- 
nanied Mr. Sawyer, and Charles Haubiel 
Miss Robertson. 


Artists in 


Matinee Musicale, 

founder-president, 
Robertson, contralto. 
tenor, in a joint re- 


Adelaide Gescheidt Holds Conference 


A conference class was held by Ade 
laide Gescheidt in her studio on April 21. 
The conference consisted in an open dis 
cussion of Miss Gescheidt’s principles of 
voice production and demonstrations by 
various pupils of her system of normal 
and natural development of the voice. An 
hour of song was given by Lotte Keitel 
and Wilanna Miles, sopranos, and Harold 
Walker and George Sharp, baritones. Miss 
Keitel sang effectively a group by Brahms. 
Miss Miles offered a group by Handel, 
Schubert and Rummel. Mr. Walker was 
heard in songs by Handel, Wilson, Pur- 
cell and La Forge, and Mr. Sharp in works 
by Torelli, Wolf, and Strauss. Betty 
Schuleen was accompanist. 


Claude Warford Presents Studio Opera 


Claude Warford is featuring an operatic 
review in his studio theatre as a spring 


festival. Singers taking part include 
Helen Herslow, Esther Lord, Madeleine 
Mapes, Marion Callan, Jacqueline Tomp- 


ers and Betty Wiltbank, sopranos; Jean 
Partridge and Marion Wolcott, contraltos ; 
Victor Austin, tenor; Feodor Bareza and 
John Gaunt, baritones, and George Temple- 
ton, bass. 

Artist pupils of Mr. Warford appearing 
in current productions are William Hain, 
tenor, in Roberta; Allan Jones, tenor, with 
Maria Jeritza in Annina, and Edgar Allan, 
baritone, with the Hippodrome Opera. 


LaForge-Berimen Pupils Heard 


The weekly radio program by the La 
Forge-Bertimen Studios was broadcast on 
April 18 by Leonora Bonin, soprano; 
Lewis Wills, pianist, and Frank La Forge, 
composer-pianist. Miss Bonin sang groups 
by Franz and Wagner, and Mr. Wills 
played two groups by Schubert. Frank 
La Forge accompanied. On April 25, 
Marie Mulcahy, soprano; Evelyn White, 
pianist, and Harold Dart, accompanist, 
were heard. Miss Mulcahy gave arias and 
songs in Italian and English. Miss White's 
playing of Debussy’s Engulfed Cathedral 
was particularly impressive. 

Gerald Mirate, pianist, artist-pupil of 
Ernesto Bertmen, appeared with the 
Schenectady Choral Society on April 5. 


Edgar Schofield Pupil Gives Recital 


Arthur Bailey, tenor, pupil of Edgar 
Schofield, gave a recital in the concert hall 
of Christodora House, assisted by Francis 
Moore, pianist, on April 22 for the benefit 
of the music school. Mr. Bailey proved 
his mettle in Sound an Alarm from Judas 
Maccabeus, and in songs by Rachmaninoff. 
Hageman, Bantock and Branscombe, all 
sung with good stvle and expression. Mr 
Moore played the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 


w 
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Fugue in D Minor and the Gluck-Saint 
Saéens Caprice with authority and clarity, 
plus an agreeable tone and fine taste. 

Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropoli 
tan Opera, made a brief address 


Kate S. Chittenden Gives Studio 
Program of Ensemble Music 


An interesting program of ensemble 
music was given in the studio of Kate S 
Chittenden on April 23. Soloists were 
Dorothy Leach Stanton, pianist; Sallie 
Possell, flutist, and Hugo Fiorato, violin 
ist. The ensemble included Florence Hub- 
bart and Elizabeth Lester, pianists ; Karsten 
Stapelfeldt, violinist; Em Smith, viola 
player, and Paul Debourg, ‘cellist. The 
program contained works by Schubert, De 
bussy, Gluck and Bach. 

An evening of sonatas for violin and 
plano was given on April 13 by Nicoling 
Zedeler-Mix, violin, and Annabelle Woo 
piano 


Angela Diller to Conduct Summer 
Course 


Angela Diller will conduct a summer 
course at the Diller-Quaile School of 
Music, from June 27 through July 18 
The sessions will be devoted to creative 
work and sight playing, teaching material 
and methods; music appreciation and 
analysis. 


New York University Orchestral Society 
Gives Concert 


The Symphonic 


: Orchestral Society of 
the School of 


Education of New York 


University gave a concert on April 19 
under the baton of Dr. John Warren Erb 
in the University Auditorium. The pro 


gram included the Overture to Iphigenia 
in Aulis by Gluck; Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony; and Grieg’s Piano Concerto 
with Alberto Masiello, a student at the 
university, as soloist. 


Roeder Pupil Plays in Steinway Hall 


Doris Frerichs, pianist, pupil of Carl 
M. Roeder, gave a successful recital in 
Steinway Hail on the evening of May 4. 
playing works by Scarlatti, Liszt, Beethov- 
en, Schumann’ and Chopin and modern 
composers. 


Carson Singers Give Persian 
in Tulsa 


Garden 


Tusa, OKtaA., May 5.—The cle 
Persian — was given by eight stu 
dents of Robert Boice Carson on pril 
in the Unitarian Church In addition 
other concerted numbers. Jol 
Tompkins sang a duet 
Juliet 
panied 
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END THEIR SERIES 


Bakaleinikoff Conducts Request 
Program—Concerts Given by 
Ensembles 


Cincinnati, May 5.—Due to the ill- 
ness of Eugene Goossens, conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, the final con- 
certs of the season were conducted by 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant con- 
ductor. The request program, played 
in Emery Auditorium on Friday after- 
noon, April 20, and Saturday evening, 
April 21, was as follows: 


Overture to The Marriage of Figaro. Mozart 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn... Brahms 
Symphony No. 2, in D........... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4, in F Minor. ..Tchaikovsky 


It was the first time this year that 
Mr. Bakaleinikoff had conducted one of 
the major orchestral concerts, and he 
was more than cordially received by 
both the matinee and evening audiences. 
The work of the orchestra was of ex 
ceedingly high merit throughout the 
program, which culminated, as it was 
almost inevitable that it should, in a 
tremendously effective performance of 
the Tchaikovsky Symphony. 

In the program book, the Symphony 
Association has announced that sixteen 
pairs of concerts will be given again 
next year, with the same scale of prices 
for season tickets, a price lower than 
in past years. Soloists will be engaged 
for at least half of the total number of 
concerts. Announcement was also made 
that the average paid attendance at con- 
certs this year had been the largest in 
the history of the orchestra. 

On April 19 the Orpheus Club, un- 
der the direction of Thomas James 
Kelly, gave its third and final concert 
of the season with Florence Macbeth as 
soloist. The club sang with its cus- 
tomary polished style and beauty of 
tone. Its most noteworthy effort was 
the singing of Bruch’s War Song of 
the Monks, written for double chorus. 
Miss Macbeth was heard in a group of 
French songs, also singing Caro Nome 
from Rigoletto and a special arrange- 
ment for solo voice and choir by Dr. 
Kelly of The Lost Chord. 

Still another terminal season concert 
was given when the Cincinnati Wind 
Ensemble was heard earlier in the 
month, Music presented included 
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CINCINNATI FORCES Nebraska Musicians Hear Noted 
Soloist with Hastings Symphony 





Tribune Photocraft 
The Hastings Symphony's Guest Soloist At a Recent Concert Was Scipione Guidi, Seen At 


the Left. 


ASTINGS, Nes., May 5.—In the 
second concert of its ninth season, 
the Hastings Symphony, conducted by 
Frank Noyes, had Scipione Guidi, con- 
certmaster and assistant conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony, as guest solo- 
ist. The program, given in the Audi- 
torium on April 4, was applauded with 
particular enthusiasm by an audience 
which derived great pleasure from the 
orchestra’s notable performance and the 
polished art of the soloist. 
Appearing after the Overture to Wil- 
liam Tell had opened the program, Mr. 
Guidi was heard in an authentic read- 


Pierné’s Pastorale, with variations; a 
Poulenc Trio for oboe, bassoon and pi- 
ano; d’Indy’s Chanson et Danses, and 
the Weber Trio in G Minor for piano, 
flute and ‘cello. Members of the en- 
semble are Karin Dayas, pianist; Ary 
VanLeeuwen, flutist; Marcel Dandois, 
oboe player; Joseph Elliott, clarinetist, 
and Max Hess, horn player. For this 
concert the regular group was aug- 
mented by Fred Jacky, bassoon player ; 
Henry Wohlgemuth, trumpeter; Emil 
Schmachtenberg, clarinetist, and Karl 
Kirksmith, ‘cellist. S. T. WiLson 
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Frank Noyes, Conductor, Stands At the Right 


ing of the Mendelssohn Concerto, in 
which the warmth of his tone, the clar- 
ity of his harmonics and an eloquent 
expression were such as only a virtu- 
oso could have achieved. Mr. Guidi’s 
next contribution consisted of three 
shorter works—Beethoven’s Romance in 
F; Sarasate’s Malaguefia; and Nigun, 
from Baal Shem, by Bloch. Again the 
response of his audience was instantan- 
eous. Ralph Robbins was at the piano. 

The concert ended with a colorful 
presentation of Bizet’s L’Arlésienne 
Suite, No. 1, showing again the results 
of excellent direction. 


Anna Graham Harris Leads Final 
Hackensack Chorus Event 


HacKENSACK, N. J., May 5.—The 
season’s final concert of the Hackensack 
Woman's Chorus, Anna Graham Har- 
ris, conductor, was given at the 
Woman’s Club on April 24 before a 
large audience. Miss Harris’s_ well- 
trained singers were applauded in a 
variety of compositions, including many 
American works. Notable among these 
were Annabel Morris Buchanan’s folk 
piece, Come All Ye Fair and Tender 
Ladies and Marshall Kernochan’s 
imaginative, The Sleep of Summer. 

Much favor was also shown several 
transcriptions, the conductor’s own 
charming one of Schumann’s Ladybird, 
A. Walter Kramer’s old German Minne- 
lied, Henry P. Cross’s Sylvia Dances 
(the Valse Lente from Delibes’s Syl- 
via) and others by Victor Harris, Harry 
Gilbert, Kurt Schindler and John E. 
West. Messrs. Kernochan, Cross and 
Kramer, who were present, were called 
on to bow. The incidental solos were 
ably sung by Leonie Jacoby and Esther 
De Mott. Carmela Ippolito, violinist, the 
evening’s soloist, was heard in works by 
Bach - Kreisler, Bridge, Moszkowski, 
Pugnani-Kreisler, Schubert-Wilhelm), 
Valdez and Kreisler and given a hearty 
reception, being obliged to add encores 
after both her groups. The able accom- 
panist for chorus and soloist was Ed- 
ward Hart. 





Franz Trefzger Is Soloist with 
Columbia Chorus 


Franz Trefzger was the tenor soloist 
in a performance of Handel's Samson 
given by the Columbia University 
Chorus, under the direction of Walter 
Henry Hall, on April 30, achieving 
marked success. 


CLEVELAND ARTISTS 
GIVE NOVEL MUSIC 


New Quartet by Shepherd and 
Joseph Wagner’s David Jazz 
Are Heard 


CLEVELAND, May 5.— Arthur Shep- 
herd’s recently completed String Quar- 
tet in E Minor had its first performance 
in Severance Chamber Music Hall on 
April 26, at the concluding concert in 
the series by the Cleveland String Quar- 
tet, made up of Josef Fuchs, Rudolph 
Ringwall, Carlton Cooley and Victor de 
Gomez. The program also contained 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet, given with 
the assistance of Beryl Rubinstein, and 
a Haydn quartet. 

The ideas in Mr. Shepherd's work are 
logically marshalled, and are expressed 
with his customary vigor and technical 
resourcefulness. The slow movement 
met with the most instant approval from 
the audience, perhaps because of its 
clear singing quality. The music is con- 
cluded with agreeable convincement. 

The Cleveland Quartet gave the first 
local hearing of Dohnanyi’s Quintet on 
April 13, with the assistance of Arthur 
Loesser in the piano part. The pro- 
gram also had music by Mozart, Reger, 
Casella and Tchaikovsky. 


Rubinstein Leads Singers Club 


The Singers Club, directed by Bery! 
Rubinstein, gave a concert in Masonic 
Hall on April 10, singing music by 
Palestrina, Beethoven, Scarlatti and 
Coleridge-Taylor, and an ambitious 
work, Two Angels, by W. Franke 
Harling. The program concluded with 
a novelty, David Jazz, a setting by 
Joseph F. Wagner of Ted Robinson's 
version of a Bible tale in Negro dialect. 
A small jazz orchestra was made up of 
pupils of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. Nelson Eddy, guest soloist, sang 
lieder and English lyrics and was per- 
suaded by his delighted audience to add 
many extras. 

The Bach Chorus of Cleveland, un- 
der F. Winfried Strieter, sang the Mass 
in B Minor in Severance Hall on April 
29. Soloists were Christine Gunlang- 
son, Lila Robeson, T. Morgan Philips 
and John O. Samuel. Ruth Schauer 
was the organist ; Estella Woehrman the 
pianist, and Karl F. Grossman, violin- 
ist. Mr. Strieter deserves all praise 
for keeping his singers together through 
more than a decade, to give occasional 
performances of celebrated works. 

Dance recitals were provided for the 
national meeting in Cleveland in the 
week of April 15 of the American 
Physical Education Association. At 
Severance Hall on April 19 the Cleve- 
land Pi Beta Phi Alumnae Club 
presented Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman, with Pauline Lawrence and 
Vivian Fine as accompanists, and the 
string ensemble of Homer Schmitt tak- 


ing part. On April 20 the department 
of physical education of Western 
Reserve University presented Ted 


Shawn and an ensemble of men dancers 
in the little theatre of Public Audi- 
torium. ERNESTINE ALDERSON 





Orchestral Society of New York 
University Gives Concert 


The Orchestral Society of New York 
University, John Warren Erb, con- 
ductor, assisted by Frank Stewart Ad- 
ams, organist, gave a concert in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on the after- 
noon of May 5. The orchestra played 
works by Gluck and Handel. Mr. Ad- 
ams was heard in music by Bach, EI- 
gar, Dupré and others. 
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Orchestral Concerts 


(Continued from page 10) 


soloists, orchestra and chorus its fullest 
appreciation, almost to the cheering point. 
The Lohengrin preludes, not recently 
heard from Mr. Toscanini and_ the 
voluptuous music from the Venusberg 
served, although eminently satisfactory in 
themselves, rather as preliminaries for the 
after-intermission portion. 

In the Parsifal—the entire third act with 
the exception of the measures following 
the prelude until Gurnemanz takes up his 
song—the authority and deep reverence of 
the conductor for this score were always 
evident. It was a glowing projection, its 
vitality permeating even the quieter mo- 
ments. The orchestral tone was at most 
times splendid, and nothing but praise can 
be found for the intensely stirring choral 
singing. 

All three soloists added to the impres- 
siveness of the occasion: Mr. List, as 
Gurnemanz, by his rich and powerful voice 
and great dignity of presentation; Mr. 
Bonelli by his dramatic, warm-voiced and 
impassioned singing of the agonies of 
Amfortas, and Mr. Clemens by his noble 
portrayal of Parsifal’s measures. Applause 
at the end was a combination of reverence 
and enthusiasm, with the latter gaining the 
ascendancy as the performers bowed again 
and again. 
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National Orchestral Association 
Gives Closing Concert 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 


Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Mischa Le- 
vitzki, pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 24, 
evening : 

Overture to The Marriage of Figaro. . Mozart 
Concerto No. 3, in C Minor...... Beethoven 
Mr. Levitzki 
Ben BURTON 0 oc ccecdncsscsccnes Strauss 


This was the eighth and last concert of 
the association’s season and was heard by 
a capacity audience. The playing of the 
orchestra was, for the most part, very 
good in spite of some unsteady places in 
the Strauss. The tone was generally to be 
admired throughout. 

Mr. Levitzki gave an impressive per- 
formance of the Concerto, playing a ca- 
denza of his own composing. The Allegro 
was beautifully delivered, and in the Largo 
Mr. Levitzki achieved real distinction by 
his disclosure of the structure of the work 
through his fine coloring. He was given 
rousing applause. The orchestra accom- 
panied the Concerto extremely well. D. 


All-Bach List for Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloists, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, soprano; Mishel Piastro, 
Remo Bolognini, violinists; Chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, April 26, evening: 

Bach Program 
Suite, No. 3, in D 
Concerto fer Two Violins in D Minor 
Messrs. Piastro and Bolognini 
Kyrie Eleison from Mass in B Minor 
The Schola Cantorum 
Pietro Yon at the Organ 
Cantata No. 209, Non sa che sia dolore 
Mme. Rethberg 
Final Chorus from the St. Matthew Passion 
The Schola Cantorum 
Mr. Yon at the Organ 

What might have been one of the sea- 
son’s towering programs proved to be 
something less, not in the matter of execu- 
tion, but in the absence of the spirit inform- 
ing it. Not that Signor Toscanini failed 
to choose a list of greatly varied music 
by the greatest of all composers. The 
choice was admirable, comprising a num- 
ber of the highest peaks in that amazing 
treasury, namely, the opening chorus of 
the Kyrie from the High Mass and the 
last pages of the Passion. But one felt 
that this was music that meant far less 
to_ the great conductor than some of the 
things in which we have so often heard 
him excel. 

_ Thus the overture of the suite was hur- 
ried, both in its slow and fast portions. 
There was a much too subjective and 
agonized quality in the choral delivery of 
the Kyrie, that magnificent pronouncement, 
which to have its fullest meaning must be 
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Apeda 


Willem Willeke Led the Orchestra of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art in Its Spring Concert 


closer in spirit to things medieval than 
to our day. Similarly there were accents 
in the chorus from the Passion which 
seemed hardly Bach-like. Although reflect- 
ing the meaning of the text, they savored 
of a latter day interpretation. Mr. Ross 
had prepared his singers carefully and they 
sang glowingly under Signor Toscanini’s 
inspiring beat. More than once the con- 
ductor’s unfortunate habit of singing while 
he conducts marred the tonal beauty of the 
performance, conspicuously so in the Kyrie. 
In both choral numbers Mr. Yon presided 
at the organ with distinguished results. 

The finest of all double violin concertos 
was beautifully performed, concertmaster 
and assistant concertmaster doing their 
parts with satisfying results. They won 
much applause. The accompaniment, cut 
down by the conductor to two stands each 
of the strings, was in our opinion too 
small a body in so large an auditorium. 

Mme. Rethberg sang the taxing solo 
part in the unfamiliar cantata with great 
artistry, entering wholeheartedly into the 
ensemble character of the work. The speed 
at which some of it was taken by Signor 
Toscanini made difficult the enunciating of 
text and music, offering the celebrated 
soprano little opportunity to make the 
most of certain passages. The flute part 
was excellently played by John Amans, 
with whom Mme. Rethberg shared the 
applause at the close. 

Signor Toscanini has been lauded again 
and again as a Beethoven and Wagner in- 
terpreter and justly. Bach, whom he doubt- 
less reveres as he does all great composers, 
is, unquestionably, less familiar ground for 


him. That he can edify us in this music, * 


too, was evident in this program, but only 
in a lesser degree. In even the best mo- 
ments his conception lacked that serenity 
which is the very soul of this music. That 
serenity few conductors achieve. One ex- 
pects it from Signor Toscanini. 


Institute of Musical Art Orchestra 


Orchestra of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard Foundation, Willem 
Willeke. conductor. Soloist, Maro Aje- 
mian, pianist. Concert Hall of the Juilliard 
School of Music, April, 28, evening: 


Symphony in D Minor (First Movement) 


Franck 
ee ee Beethoven 
Miss Ajemian 
Gubsese Oo ©, Gey. BSSsscaccacesss Schubert 


(Instrumentated for Full Orchestra by 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch) 

Mr. Willeke led his young players 
through the program with care and kept 
them well in hand with very pleasing 
results. Miss Ajemian gave a praiseworthy 
performance of the Concerto in which the 
orchestra contributed an excellent accom- 
paniment. Dr. Damrosch’s arrangement 
of the Schubert Quintet was interesting 
and was well played. A large audience 
was loud in its applause throughout the 
program. { 


Toscanini Says Farewell 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloists, Ger- 





Passed Amway 











William H. Woodin 


William Hartman Woodin, Secretary of 
the Treasury in President Roosevelt's 
Cabinet until last December, when he re- 
signed owing to ill health, and widely 
known as a composer, died in a New York 
hospital on May 2. He would have been 
sixty-six on May 27. 

Mr. Woodin was born at Berwick, Pa. 
He studied music as a boy and then showed 
a talent for composition, but did not be- 
gin to compose seriously until he was past 
sixty. His Oriental Suite was played by 
the Berlin Philharmonic; and in 1932 the 
Manhattan Symphony of New York gave 
his Chinese Magic, The Unknown Soldier, 
Souvenir de Montmartre and Tartar 
Dance. Among other works were the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt March, written 
for the inauguration; The Covered Wag- 
on, a suite; Norwegian Rhapsody, and 
Gypsy Love Song. He received the honor 
ary degree of Doctor of Music from Syra 
cuse University last June. 


Dr. Max Friedlander 


Bertin, May 2.—Dr. Max Friedlander, 
professor emeritus of music history at the 
University of Berlin, died today. He was 
eighty-one. Formerly a bass, Dr. Fried- 
lander was noted as a writer on musical 
subjects and in 1911 was visiting professor 
at Harvard University in America. He 
lectured in twenty American universities 
and received the degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Wisconsin, in Madison. 

Born in Brieg, Silesia, Dr. Friedlander 
studied in Frankfort and London. Spe- 
cializing in Schubert’s music, he was the 
author of Franz Schubert, His Life and 
Work, and made new editions of lieder 
by Schubert, Brahms, Beethoven and other 
composers. 


Joseph Spencer Vila 


Joseph Spencer Vila, sports editor of the 
New York Sun since 1914, died of a heart 
attack on April 27 at the age of sixty- 
seven. His association with the Sun began 
in 1893 under ‘Charles A. Dana. In recent 
years his daily column, entitled Setting 
the Pace and signed Joe Vila, had been a 
feature. 

Mr. Vila was born in Boston and at- 
tended Harvard University. Before join- 
ing the Sun, he had been connected with 
the Journal and the Herald. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Edna Vila, and a 
daughter, Josephine Vila, a member of the 
staff of the Musical Courier. 


trude Kappel, soprano; Paul Althouse, 
tenor. Carnegie Hall, April 29, afternoon: 


Wagner Program 


Prelude to Die Meistersinger 


Scene 3, Act I, from Die Walkiire 
Mme. Kappel and Mr. Althouse 


Siegfried’s Death and Funeral Music from 
Gétterdammerung 


Finale from Gétterdimmerung 
Mme. Kappel 

This was the orchestra’s final concert of 
the season and, incidentally, the first in 
the organization’s third thousand. Not only 
the program itself but the presentation was, 
in effect, a tremendous crescendo which left 
the audience at the conclusion either shout- 
ing with enthusiasm or completely silenced 
by the magnificence of the music and Mr. 
Toscanini’s overwhelming playing of it. 

The two G6tterdammerung’ excerpts 
reached heights of power and of dramatic 
intensity that are completely impossible 
to describe. Mme. Kappel sang the Immo- 
lation superbly and was wholly satisfactory 
in the Walkiire scene, in which Mr. Alt- 
house also gave a fine performance. Mr. 
Toscanini was greeted on his entrance by 
a standing orchestra and a large part of 
the audience also rose to do him honor. 
At the conclusion he was brought back 
again and again and cheered by the audi- 
ence, which declined to leave until long 
after the music ended. 
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Cordelia Brooks Fenno Stevens 


Boston, May 5.—Cordelia Brooks Fen- 
no Stevens, wife of David Stevens, editor 
of C. C. Birchard & Co., died at her home 
here on April 22, after a long illness. 

Mrs. Stevens was distinguished for her 
fine literary taste. Under her maiden 
name, Cordelia Brooks Fenno, she had 
written many poems and librettos, a num- 
ber of which were set to music by promi- 
nent American composers. 


Harry Lewis Brainard 


La Mantecipo, Cat., May 5.—Harry 
Lewis Brainard, composer, accompanist, 
and at one time the husband of Olive 
Fremstad, died here on April 27, follow- 
ing a heart attack. 

_Mr. Brainard taught piano playing in 
New York for a number of years and was 
accompanist for prominent artists. He 
married Mme. Fremstad at her summer 
home in Bridgeton, Me., on Nov. 4, 1916 
They separated several years later and Mr 
Brainard came to California, where he had 
lived ever since. 

Will A. Watkin 

DaLLas, May 5.—Will A. Watkin, dean 
of Dallas musicians, aged seventy-six, died 
on April 13. He was born in Indiana, 
and came to this city from Kentucky in 
1882, establishing the music business which 
bears his name. For thirty-seven years he 
was organist and choir director in the 
First Baptist Church, where the first pipe 
organ built in Dallas was installed in 
1891. He was also active as a choral 
conductor. 

As an impresario, Mr. Watkin was re- 
sponsible for Paderewski’s first visit to 
Dallas, and for the only appearances of the 
Metropolitan Opera in Texas in 1905, when 
the company gave performances here and 
in Houston. M. C 


Walter J. Flanigan 


BLooMFIELD, N. J., May 5.—Walter J. 
Flanigan, music and dramatic critic on the 
Newark Evening News from 1901 until 
his retirement last September, died on 
April 25. He was seventy-four, and was 
born in Binghamton, N. Y. 


Augustus S. Peabody 


Cuicaco, May 5. — Augustus Stephen 
Peabody, president of the Chicago Chamber 
Music Society and of the Civic Music As- 
sociation, and formerly a vice-president of 
the Chicago Symphony, died on April 27 
He was sixty. 


Mrs. John Sherwin, Sr. 


CLEVELAND, May 5.—Mrs. John Sher- 
win, Sr., a patron of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, died on April 15. She was sixty- 
one. 





Florence Carl 


BioomFieLp, N. J., May 5.—Florence 
Carl, niece of Dr. William C. Carl, organ- 
ist of the First Presbyterian Church in 
New York, died here on April 14. She 
was forty-seven. 


Corinne Dargan-Brooks 


Houston, Tex., May 5.—Corinne Dar- 
gan-Brooks (Mrs. R. R. Brooks), who had 
been organist of Trinity Episcopal Church 
and Temple Beth Israel, died on April 13. 
She was associated with the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association and the Tues- 
day Musical Club. 


G. Haydn Jones 


Datias, May 5.—G. Haydn Jones, who 
had conducted the choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church since 1923, died on April 
24. He was born in Wales, and had lived 
in Dallas for fourteen years, being well 
known as a tenor, voice teacher and coach. 


M. C. 


Fritz Cortolezis 
Bertin, May 1.—Fritz Cortolezis, oper- 
atic conductor, died recently at Bad Aibling. 
He was fifty-six. He had been associated 
with opera houses in Munich, Berlin, 
Karlsruhe and Breslau, and had composed 
works for the stage. 
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West Coast Throng 


Rapt Before Violinist’s Art 





When Yehudi Menuhin Donated His Services for a Recent Concert To Benefit the San Francisco Symphony, and Played Three Concertos With Alfred Hertz Conducting, the Exposition 
Auditorium Was Full To Overflowing With a Thrilled Audience of 7000. Nearly $10,000 Was Realized for the Orchestra Fund 


San Francisco Thrills to Menuhin’s 
Benefit Performance for Symphony 


Violinist Donates Services as 
Does Hertz for Outstanding 
Concert — Plays Three Con- 
certos to Packed House—Near- 
ly $10,000 Realized, but Orches- 
tra’s Future Still Uncertain— 
Summer Concerts Are Assured 


YAN FRANCISCO, May 5.—If the 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
has played its swan song, as some be 
lieve to be the case, it was as beautiful 
a musical utterance as San Franciscans 
have heard. Yehudi Menuhin made it 
so. This phenomenal youth volunteered 
his services for a benefit for the orches- 
tra’s sustaining fund, and crossed the 
continent at his own expense to play 
three concertos with the San Francisco 
Symphony in the Exposition Auditori- 
um on April 8, as reported in the last 
issue of MusicaAL AMERICA. 

The Symphony obtained about $9,200, 
but the artistic value of the concert was 
beyond all estimate. The violinist played 
the Mozart Adelaide Concerto, the en 
tire Lalo Symphonie Espagnole and the 
Paganini Concerto in D, also in its en- 
tirety and from the original score of 
which Yehudi claims to possess the sole 
copy. San Franciscans have not been 
so moved by any concert since Yehudi’s 
debut. The impeccability of the youth’s 
playing and the spirituality and clarity 
of his musical perception were awe-in- 
spiring. 

\lfred Hertz conducted and the or 
chestra, inspired by the soloist’s per 
formance, gave as fine an orchestral 
accompaniment as it has ever been 
known to do 

President Richard M. Tobin of the 
Musical Association expressed apprecia 
tion to the artists. 


Summer Series But No Winter Plans 


Although both soloist and conductor 
donated their services the profits real- 
ized did not extricate the Musical As- 


sociation from its bonds of indebtedness 
and the future of the orchestra is un- 
determined. We have heard the cry of 
“Wolf!” so often that it no longer 
frightens the populace and only a tew 
realize the seriousness of the problem 
It is not unlikely that the Association 
will cease to function. But in that event 
there is a probability that reorganiza- 
tion and a new start will be made under 
different jurisdiction. There is much 
theorizing but nothing is being done at 
the moment to assure the orchestra's 
continuance under any patronage what 
Ssoevel 

There will, however, be a summet 
symphony series of five concerts in the 
Kxposition Auditorium with 
conductors, beginning with José Iturbi 
on July 10. Four will be given at Hills 
borough under San Mateo Philhar 
monic Society auspices, of which Leo 
nora Wood Armsby is the motivating 
figure. The San Francisco series is un- 
der the direction of the Summer Sym- 
phony Association, Tom Girton, man- 
ager. 

\melita Galli-Curci, aided by Homer 
Samuels, accompanist, and Raymond 


guest 





Williams, flutist, gave a recital in the 
War Memorial Opera House under 
Peter Conley’s management early in the 
month and received a heartwarming 
welcome from a large audience 

The Bem-Clement-Bem Trio present 
ed Russian music in its Community 
Playhouse series under Lulu J. Blum- 
berg’s management. Two Soviet com- 
posers were represented—Roslavetz and 
Drozdow. Tchaikovsky's Trio, Up. 50, 
concluded the program. Eugenia and 


n2ct na - sot ‘ 


Stanislas Bem, violinist and ‘cellist of 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


Orchestra under Kindler Now Has 
Men’s Committee Looking to 
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GREENWICH AND CHELSEA DISTRICTS HEAR CONCERTS 


Marion Rous, Greenwich House School 
Director, Presides at Symposium 
Addressed by Noted Speakers 


A series of concerts was given in 
the week of \pril 22 by DPW musi 
cians performing in the Greenwich and 
(Chelsea districts of New York. 
responsible for the schedule wer 
Marion Rous, director of the Greenwich 


Chose 


House Music School: supervisors oT the 


project, originated under the CWA, 
which comprises the Greenwich Sit 
fonietta and the Chelsea Singers; and 
recreational music leaders. 

Speakers at a symposium and con 
cert on April 23 included Frederick R 


Huber, municipal director of music, 


Baltimore; I. A. Hirschman, New 


York: Frances McFarland, director of 


music, New York eI 
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the trio, left last month for Russia to 
participate in the Borodin Festival in 
Leningrad. 

Lev Shorr and Flori Gough Shorr, 
pianist and ‘cellist respectively, depart 
ed for New York some weeks ago, from 
where they intend to sail for Russia. 

Myra Hess was the outstanding re 
citalist of April, playing a Bach- 
Brahms program in the Veterans’ Audi 
torium under Alice Seckels’s manage 
ment before an enthusiastic audience. 

Maryory M. FIsHer 


ADDS TO SCHEDULE 


s been made more aggressive by the 
ippommtment of a men’s committee, 
which is to take over the responsibility 
that has hitherto largely devolved on the 
vomen's committee. This new commit 
ec thirty business and professional 
en is headed by William McClellan, 
president of the Potomac Electric Pow 

Company, who advocates the estab 
ishment of the orchestra on a perma 
nent basis, with summer concerts in ad 
dition to the usual season. 

(he orchestral association evidentl 
feels confident of the future, for it has 
announced the concert dates for next 
season, and the names of two soloists 
Myra Hess and Mischa Elman. The 
schedule increases the Sunday concerts 
fr ight to ten and changes four of 
he eight Thursday concerts from th 
tinee category to evening perform 


; 


mm e 


sixty members of the National Sym 
hony participated on May 2 in the 
‘losing concert in Constitution Hall of 
the three-day festival given by twelve 
church choirs under the auspiges of the 
Columbia Bible Training School. Dr 
Kindler directed the combined choirs 
orchestra in choruses by Handel, 
tach, Mozart, Beethoven, Franck and 
Stainer, and diversified the program 
vith several instrumental numbers. 
During the convention of the Nation 


il League of American Penwomen., the 


Washington Composers’ Club gave a 


er music concert at the Sulgrave 


lub in honor of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


he Ferrara String Quartet presented, 


vith assisting artists, compositions by 


\lder Finckel, Louis Malone, LaSalle 


Spier and R. Deane Shure. 
Ray C. B. Brown 
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